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ADVERTISEMENT 

The following pages do not profess to 
contain anything new, nor do they make 
an attempt to rise tc the dignity of 
history. t „ 

They were written for the entertain- 
ment of a friend, in the hope that they 
might stimulate, not satisfy, curiosity. 

They record some few impressions, 
which a long and fond contemplation of 
the ^eighteenth century, in relation to 
the days in which we live, has left on 

•t 

the mind of the writer. 


25 th August 1892 . - ' 
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THE FOVNDATIONS.OF MODERN GOVERN- 
MENT IN .ENGLAND 

TVhe uses of history may not be imgnedi- 
ately apparent to the mind of a youth 
accustomed to hear jjjdgments delivered 
by older men upon the multitudinous 
topics of tKe day, altogether without re- 
ference to the pa$t experiences of .man- 
kind. Towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century, w# live quickly and 
luxuriously. . i^ie saving of labour has 
been* exalte?! jnto a science. For the 
convenience of the. majority, thinking is 
done by deputy. Still in a rough way, 
jostling .through life as he does, the 
ordinary m%n* taking his ideas and 
opinions from his morning newspaper, 
has some vague standard in h!s mind 

B 
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'•by whiflh he teokory the* importance of 
current events and the Va^ue of cur>ei£ 
o^inioi^. This standard is tQ a great * 
extent fixed by his krlbwledge of what 
f has« happened to# his countrymen in 
former times, dhd its accuracy is largely 
dependent upop the grasp 4ie has ob- 
‘ tained of the experiences pf others, in 
critical moments of , English history. 
It is not* to be- supposed that* history 
c in relation to politics has attained.to th& 
dignity ofi a science. Politic?/ depend- 
ent ,‘as they are upon -passion afid 
caprice, are* subject to the most 
scientific variation The art of politics, 
largely dependent on history, is in 
practice 'liable to unforeseen cataclysm, 
tke result bf infinite and sometimeg 
subtle causes.’ But, nevertheless, no* 
elemeritafy qomprehensiop 6f thg *art of 
ruling is possible without* a tknowledge 
of previous "events, and .without some % 
care to unravel their causes and con- 
sequences. 

The -statesman whose business it is to 
rule ; the citizen whose function it is to ’ 
control and criticise the acts of his rulers; 
both are forced to turn for assistance 
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• •• ' 
to ipe student ylfp cdlh&ts arid tabu-' 

the actions *f men* .and the se- 
quence of events.* No ler c ‘. are they 
indebted to the ‘dreamer, the artist in 
words, who draws inferences frdhi ft eft* 
and who fills in the oaiivas with light 
and shadow, and places* the personages, 
and their deeds in proper perspective. 

It Would be an error to imagine, as 
the young often do, tliat the visions 
•of the pglitjcal dreamer are vain and 1 
fatuous. •* I’hey give to the practical 
politician that guidance which* the 
pillar of fire gave to the ‘Israelites in 
thfeir wanderings by lyght. 

The functions, however, of the dreamer 
of political dreams* and those of the . 
statesman should he kept distinct. • The 
statesman has, to do^witlf matters wi&in 
what j£ called the range, of* practical 
politics. •Sometimes it is said that no 
politician is at* accurate judge of range ; 
because a few hours may bring into the 
fierce melee of practical politics matters 
which have lain concealed from* practical 
eyes. If th» frequent failures to foresee 
new combinatipns of circumstanpis em- 
phasise the objection to an active poli- 
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► tician’s ^earcMetjg thtfnjgh dreamlan^ for 

r ibilities vrfiich may n^ver occur? zt 
same time* political instinct of the 
useful kind is incomplete unless supple- 
*rffeffted*by the imaginative faculty. •This 
.faculty of imagination, so essential in the 
p practice of the arts, is based Very largely 
upon acquaintance with Whaf has already 
been done in the domain in which its 
exercise is required* Without a con- 
ception of the wealth, the^le^rning, the 
arts and culture of the Romafl Empire, 
sunk?in the slough of the Middle Agffes, 
and without* having realised that* N6it|j 
Africa was once covered with great eities 
degree of civilisation, it is 
imagine Western Europe, 
including England, again submerged in 
semi- barbarous darkness Who can* 
assert that what the ba»baric fcyrcos of 
nature have once effected,* they may not 
again effect t . • 

To assume the impossibility of this, 
is to live in a fool’s paradise. Where 
Goths $nd Saracens* have ^trodden, their 
antitypes from the purlieuscof great cities 
may fft find foothold. f It is doubtless 
difficult for an Englishman standing on 


in a high 
difficult to 
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the feteps of the. Exchange to Conceive 
.the* total destruction of. England as f. 
State, and the annihilation of the great 
Empire governed by his countrymen ; 
but 'fthen his thoughts turn to Babyldn. 
with its? 48 miles of circumference, and. 
to Carthagd with its 700/000 inhabitants,, 
the* idea assumes a hiore. tangible shape, 
and tfie # decay of the ftpfld’s mart in 
which he stands appears far less unreal 
toj him th%n.tp a Roman of the Arftonine 1 
era woulST have seemed a foreeast of the 
Rome of Gregory the Sixth. A careful 
examination of the careers df great men 
suites to convince usAhat when a hero 
or a statesman dies, it nearly always hap- 
pens that his arc of. usefulness* is* com- . 
plete. The feelings naturalfy resent this 
doctrine, for a Jceen ^pnse*of personal £>ss 
blinds us to trile results ; but on maturer 
reflection, • it *is* consoling to arrive. at 
the eonvictiorf that death is rarely the 
precursor of an > unfulfilled ■ mission. 
What is true of the individual man, 
may be thie of/iations ; although, just as 
a man is a poor critic of his own life’s 
work, and consequently is wise .always 
to assume himself in mid career, the 
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.•true pafiiot slfoftld regard his country’s 
njission but Jtajf fulfilled, tand not 
ture to* relax his efforts in her service. 
A brave and healthy man clings to hope 
•for Tiiftiself, as t wdl as for the rade to 
which he belong!*. In 1839 the Duke 
t of Wellington, Walking in th*e garden at 
Walmer, lamented the decline of the 
British Empire.*’ In point of fact the 
British Einpire,- as we know it half a 

* century later, was then still ,i,n .swaddling' 
clothes. The territories of the East India 
Company, ruled at that time by Lord 
Ellenborough, are hardly recognisable m 
the Indian Empirdof the Empress-Q&een 
Victoria. Scind and the Punjab, Tan- 

• jore, Oudh, the two Burmahs, have all 
passed into British possession since that 
time. 4 In that ‘very year. Aden became ‘ 
an English outpost. Ttoo yeass later 
Hong-Kong _ passed awly from Chinese 
dominion ; and within .fifty years, ship- . 
ping to a greater amount of tonnage 
entered the British port of Hong-Kong 
than entered London in i.ffyo. 'Victoria 
and Queensland, indeed Australia itself, 
came 11? to existence after the first half 
of this century had passed away. “ The 
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Dominion of ’Canada ’• \s* the Jtvork ofj 
^Ii*iisters of Qile*eij Victosia. . In south- 
ern and pastern Africa, u£>on foundations 
laid by English Hands, the structure of a 
new* dominion is rapidly rising v whk^ 
over Egypt, a land coveted by her most 
ancient rival, England Ijas quite within 
recent year§ established her sway. The* 
Duke*of Wellington’s mistake was, how- 
ever, excusable in. him, * Marlborough 
•might; have used similar languag»*in the, 
garden ’Blenheim, after the fall of 
Gbdolphin .and during the negotiations 
a > * Utrecht. Elderly man, even thfe 

ablast, are apt to misWiterpret the bear- 
ing of every departure from the customs 
and conditions of their youth.* An era. 
,of government by parliarhentary majority, 
ushered in by^the Peace of Utrecht, rftust 
to .Mylbortnigh haVe seemed'intfompat- 
ible with the* .maintenance of British 
authority in .European councils. 'He 
could no more forespp the victorious 
campaign in the Peninsula under Wel- 
lington,* and ' the * final, overthrow of 
French ambition, ^t Waterloo,* than the 
Duke of Wellington could realise that 
fifty years after the Reform Bilfof 1832 
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‘.the poptlatiort. of tjlese islands would 
have doubled* and that the«.expansiorf o£ 
tHe English Empire wbuld include conti- 
nents hardly known to him by name. 

•If«ivis true that the progress t»f a 
nation depends 'largely upon the* innate 
qualities of its people, the conditions of 
the external wojdd must also be taken 
into account.* The energies of a' race 
receive from these; conditions their bent. 
»Mr. Pkt called England the $emperate' 
zone of Europe. This description has 
been $-uer at some periods than others. 
To use a different image, England sihiTe, 
the reign of Elizabeth has been one 
of the main arteries of European life. 
Every £eat of the heart of Europe has 
been felt in these islands, and the blood, 
has tour sed through them into the veins 
of English* people scattered oVer tlje face 
of the, world. « ‘ , * 

Prom time to time thg nation’s mood 
has changed. Supinpness, vehemence, 
enterprise, and indifference succeeded 
one another by, turn’s. King William 
found England inclined once more to 
“ shrink?, into her narrow self” under 
the indolent and corrupt dynasty of the 
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Stuarts. He endeavoured? to make her- 
tfie* “ arbitrejs * 06 Europe ” and the 
’ “ tutelary angel df the* human race. ,> 
Marlborough succeeded in giving effect 
to William’s aspirations. Thb d&rfl-* 
paigns which opened with the victory 
of Blenheirfl, and closed with the qirnage^ 
at *Malplaquet, ‘placed England at the 
head bf that Great Alliance which had 
for its object the overthrow of the plans 
bf Louis tjie Fourteenth. •* < 

For itfore than a hundred* years the 
principles of King William’s policy 
jivCre destined to guide English states- 
man. Resistance to* the ambition of 
France became the watchword of English 
patriotism. , * , 

• The great Chatham * maintained the 
tradition, and .his son livtd long enoygh 
to ‘bo^st that *“ England jiavin^ saved 
herself by Jier *exertions ” would. con- 
tinue, as in 4ryth she did, to “ save 
Europe by her example.*” 

These were the days of storm. They 
tested thfe fibre' of the English people. 

Throughout tka sixteenth century, 
when the straggle for intellectyS.1 free- 
dom raged- fitfully in Western Europe, 
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,the part* placed* by,* England was' not 
inconsiderably TheTutiof family, witlj 
tile exception of Mary, favoured religious 
liberty, and showed ma*rked hostility to 
fhe <^ljttrch of Rome. Thanks to- the 
vigour of her Vulers, England was not 
subjected to the horrors of* civil war. 
*She made headway against external foes ; 
and in 1588, under Elizabeth, her efforts 
culminated in ?he defeat of the ‘Spanish 
.Armada. This secured peace /or a* 
while. But after the death oY JftiizabetR, 
and after the irresolute and. treacherous 
Stuarts had ^succeeded the Tudors ' t»i\ 
the throne, internal dissensions broke 
out afresh, inducing men to , take sides, 
'until the* country was divided into two 
hostile campS. ‘The quarrel, whatever it; 
i£ Represented to be, was in reality a 
continifanfce 0/ the religious strife tjetween 
those, who were for authority in religion 
and those who were for. religious* in- 
dependence. Monarchy gravitated to- 
wards the Church. Parliaments were 
Protestant, henceforward tht? contest 
became more clearly defined* Monarchy 
and Catholicism against parliaments and 
the Protestant faith. Tbe dictatorship 
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of Cromwell was *jm nntferludo. The 
strife was renewed* from tjme to time, 
and the tide of success ebbed and, flowed. 
Exactly one hundred ‘ years after the 
attempt of Philip of* Spain to force* th^ 
Roman*dogma upon England had failed, 
William of Orange succeeded by the aid 
of a Protestant devolution in establishing 
the Photestant Church upon a firm basis. 
In 1 68 8 the centenary .o*f the defeat of 
‘the Armgda t was observed by English-, 
men in Suitable fashion. They drove 
James the* Second, the last Catholic 
.sovereign who reigned 4 n England, 
across the seas. By* taking refuge in 
France, James indicated unwittingly the 
transference of the struggle from England 
„to the continent of Europ'e, from civil 
war between Englishmen to a Eurogerfn 
war iij. which* England w^s t6 take the 
lead, on *'050 side and France op the 
other. Ther« jvere intervals of tniice. 
But the struggle, was*, destined to be 
maintained for another century. And 
with cifrious 'coincidence 1788 proved 
to be the last year, which beheld on the 
throne of France a successor £t) Louis 
the Fourteenth unshorn of the authority 
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.•of the Grand Nlorsarch. , In the following 
year, the labour of the great eighte&ltb 
century, ended,' and 'there came about 
that birth of mighty events, known as the 
preAch- Revolution/ which was destined 
to change the face of the world. * 

The, part takfcn by England in the 
vast intellectual and political, movements 
of the nineteenth century is so imp&rtant 
that their- origin is worth noting. In 
«<the last four years, of Queen Anne’s 
reign may»be found the gernft’ of the 
government of the British -Empire in 
the later years of Queen Victoria.- The, 
fall of Marlbordagh represented -the 
overthrow of personal government. 

, In subsequent times, the parliamentary 
majority, the majority ©f members of the. 
Hopse of Commons, was to govern the 
country*. Thp favour of a' sovereign was 
no longer to be the primary object of an 
ambitious politician’s attention. Regard 
must in future be- had to party organisa- 
tion, and even to popular opinion. The 
ephemeral' administration of Harley and 
Bolingbroke was th& -first • attempt at 
government based on parliamentary 
management. Without the support of 
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the ’Queen, a‘t this early stage, these/ 
Ministers could? not have retained office. 
A few years only paSsed awray, and 
Walpole proved* that a Minister could, 
by means of parliamentary influence, 
constrain an unfriendly sovereign to 
accept him and his adherents as the 
King’s servants; while, in his fall he 
bore witness to t^he new force which had 
arisen ift England from .the ashes of the 
•regal authority of t.he Stuarts. ,For in 
the ple*fttucle of his powes, Walpole 
fdll before *the unrepresented forces of 
.ther people and their parliamentary 
champion, the elder Pitt. 

The maphtnery of party government 
had been already set moving tinker the 
.guidance of Boligg&roke. • The arts of 
the rhetorician were already appreciated. 
The vjire-puker Was already 4 ac work. 
Slowly the poWgr of the press was grow- 
ing fn the hands of Swift and Bolingbroke 
on the one side, and Addison and Steele 
on the other. 

A politician ‘who' desired to overthrow 
his rival, os a Minister who wished to 
trip up his colleague, had tier longer 
mainly an eye* to the whims of a sove- 
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► reign, or* a sovereign's favourite. Other 
forces had tq* be consfdfered, and other 
powers t had to* be Courted. Intrigue, 
corruption, flattery were still the instru- 
/iiems rdiiefly in use ; but they were no 
longer directed* to the throne. * A new 
system toadyism, a new ^method of 
flattery, a new, type of cojirtier, came 
into existence suitable to the new Power 
which had arisen. Kor the rule of the 
King,V:hat of a new sovereign had been 
substituted. Doubtless the "'weakness 
and \ftces of humanity are constant and 
predominant* factors. To them it “has ; 
ever been found simplest and easiest *to 
appeal by those men who are ambitious of 
ruling. It began, however, to be noticed 
that these instruments were no longer 
supreme. Wisdom and virtue in public 
men were to command softiewhat-greater 
attention than heretofore; • Dyring the 
nexlc half century a system of govern- 
ment was established in England which 
became the model of two hemispheres, 
and of on£-half of civilised mankind. 

This has mainly b^en the work of 
that pofitical combination which goes by 
the name of the Liberal Party, and which 
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rose but of the ruins ot the great Whig 
far$y destroyed by the faults of Charles 
' Fox and by the genius of Mr. Pitt. 

If a young man of average abilities 
desires to know something of the* growth, 
of the institutions under which he lives 
to-day, and of the Empire in which his 
lot is cast, at what point should he take 
up the story ? » > 

Modern England begins ,with the 
reign _of Queen Anne. If the soul of 
Bolingbrcke were to revisit hi§ old home 
at'Ealing, and were to take up a eppy of 
th z 'Times newspaper, or r volume of 
‘ Lotkair , it might without superhuman 
effort bridge the valley which lies be- 
tween the St. John of that time apd the 
Disraeli of this. L ,To Marlborough the 
campaigns of Moltke, though surprising, 
would not appear 'unreal. While the 
ranging imagination of Swift would feel 
no overwhelming astonishment at 'the 
inventions of Edison, 05 the satire of a 
weekly Society Journal. 

It is not essential, although it may be 
desirable, thg.t an* ordinary English lad 
should know that England existecl before 
Queen Anne ascended the throne. 
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, Bacon, as *a |}'olitician| stands as far 
removed from his *go\mtrymen at, the 
end of the nineteenth century as Thomas 
a Beckett ; and the methods and aims of 
# Grottv^ell or William the Third afe as 
foreign to our£ those of Juliu^ Caesar 
or Alfred the Qreat. « 

* It curiously happens- that those cus- 
toms and habits which are o£ chief 
interest to m'en at. the present time 
originate in the reign of the last 
Queen wfyo reigned in Eriglafevd before 
Victoria. Although Sunderland may 
have whispered the secret in the- ear 
of William, yet. Bolingbroke, Harley', 
and Walpole were the statesmen 
who, in point of fact, founded Govern- 
ment; by -Party, agd invented the 
curious executive authority which we 
call the Gabinct. • *•' • 

To Swift’ and Ad<JLqn fhfi great 
ephemeral writers of to-da'y may ‘..look 
as the prototype^ of their kind. While 
round Marlborough appeared to centre 
the struggle of eighteenth -cgntur;y Europe 
against the domination of prance under 
Louis <:he Fourteenth, much as in the 
nineteenth century that self-same struggle 
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against Napolfeon •ceni/ed* round Wel- 
lington. . * * ' 

Analogies such as these are unscientific 
perhaps, but they are suggestive, and more 
imp<jrtant to the practical utilitiee.of-life, 
than mijch of what is cailiJd science. For 
the purposes of statesmanship, the useful 
historian is not the man of encyclopaedic 
mind, .who can array vast masses of facts 
in propter order ayd sequence, but he 
who i stable to open a lattice in the closed 
door of »lle*|>ast ancl let a r^y of light 
strike upon .and illumine some problem 
or .some character of to-day,. ✓ 

From the fall of the Coalition Govern- 
ment of Lord North and Mr. Fox, and the 
formation of Mr. Pitt’s Administration, 
dates the rise of thf Liberal “party. . • 

The writings of Burke, the doctriheS 
of Adam Smith, the ’speeches of Mr. 
Pitt in favour of % Electoral Reform, cover 
the $diole ground of modern politics. 
Religious freedo’m, p critical freedom, 
liberty of the press, widening of the 
political franchise, infusion of new blood 
into the Hopfc of .Lords, Free Trade, 
the improvement of Irish government, 
and resistance to foreign oppression, are 
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# tthe planks of 1 wVich *Lib£ral platforms 
have been for a ceptbry# constructed, 
since Mr. Cannfng handed on the tradi- 
tion of Ais friend *and leader. 
f flit ]r8i 5, when the great war ended, 
Englishmen had ?t last leisure iij which 
to face those problems of internal govern- 
ment all consideration of which had bepn, 
of necessity, suspended during the aggres- 
sive career, of Napoleon/ * 

f From that moment the lists were, 
arrayed in which the honest! fiearty 
struggle for political honours has since 
bLen carried on. * 

As a preparation for the right under- 5 
standing of the conditions of that conflict, 
an English youth should pause for a 
"n>oment at i.he threshold, and by en- 
deavouring to picture the England of 
Anne end of the* Georges, prepare his 
mind^ for the vast conception 'of the 
Empire of Victoria. ' 
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II 

• THE END OF PERSONAL RULE 

• • • 

In order to appreciate. the significance 
of the reign Queen Anne , 9 it is 
n'ecessary* to # understand the# influence 
of three men — Marlborough, B$ling- 
broke, ^nd Swift. • ** 

•When Queen Anile ascended the 
throne, th(j fnost notable Englishman 
was undoubtedly Marlborough* # 

% King William, as he la/ dying,* hatl 
solemnly charged the Queen to tjke 
chief cgunstfl with *the mjn *to •whom 
he looked t<? *^arry on the struggle 
agaiiist the domination of France. *As 
his health failed, William had begun to 
lean on Marlborough. His unerring 
judgment had ’ disclosed „ to •Jpm the 
power of thg mam, To this fascinating 
military genius, whose moral delinquen- 
cies he well kn^w, he desired to bequeath 
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jhis mantle. Qud?‘n Anne* was nothing 
loth. Marlborough ^nfl* his wife were j 
her personal friends. • She eagerly ac- 
cepted him as her Grrfnd Vizier. To 
ljer be ywas soon to stand in the relation 
of a Bismarck Ju>d a Moltke. ye was 
her Imperial Chancellor and. her Lord 
General. And for ten years out of a 
reign extending .over twelve years only, 
this man rpmaiiled the most conspicuous 
*ind most powerful Englishman # both, 
within the ( Queen’s dominftfh&iand oit 
the continent of Europe. , • 

Vln 1702, xvhen King William died, 
Marlborough was .no longer young. Lie 
was born on the 24th Mary 1650, and 
thus he was advanced in middle life 
'before his great opportunity arrived. 
As *a youth he .won men’s hearts, and 
womenls too, by his 'personal beauty,;: — 
beauty possibly inherited f fro_m Elizabeth 
Villiers, sister to the graceful Bucking- 
ham. This, it piay have been, which 
first drew to him, in spite of his doubt- 
ful reputation for loyalty ^nd straight- 
forward Sealing, the .afterfcipn of King 
William', who was ever susceptible to 
graces of the person. * 
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The Churchill^ traded upon their, 
• personal attractions, and, the relation 
in which his sist&r, Arabella, .stood to 
the Duke of York, curiously resembled 
that which Marlboro&gh # himself* occQpted 
in the affections of Lady Castlemaine, the 
mistress of Charles the Second. Through 
the influence of his sister's friend, the 
Dukfc of York,, he obtained a “pair of« 
colours*” and he • was. indebted to his 
•own iriend^ Lady Castlemaine, for tht\ 
means ^fhich enabled him to maintain 
fiis military rank. * 

, • “ Struck by his beautiftil figure jfnd 
captivating manners,”’ Lord Chesterfield 
tells us, “she gave him five thousand 
pounds, with which he bftught an, 
. annuity for his life of* five hundred" a 
year, of my grandfatjjef Halifax, wjiich 
was the fdurfdation of lys subsequent 
fortuned’ . ’» . 

It was a cyrjous stepping on to* the 
threshold of life* recalling rather the 
later days of Imperial Rome than our 
own country ' within ten ye3{s of the 
austerities < 0 f the> great Protectorate. 
Whatever view may be taken of its 
moral aspect,' it is a feet that to his 
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1 sister’s personal charms and to his town, 
Marlborough’« early, advancement *wa? 
due. What wonder that the morals 
of the lad were* loose* and that man- 
hood .should have* brought with it no 
abnormal gifts' of high principle. Be- 
sides personal beauty, young Churchill 
possessed another attribute, which has 
often proved irresistible. He had a 
perfect manner. His smile disarmed 
• angerv He never ( argued or contra- 
dicted. “ He caressed alf'rrton,” said 
Burnet, “ with a soft and obliging 
deportment.” In moments of extreme 
diplomatic difficulty his courtesy -and 
high breeding took the place of finesse. 
He jollified one potentate by handing 
him a napkin. * He . won the heart of, 
andther, Charles the Twelfth, by the 
tact he showed whfcn by' an awkwn.rd 
accident he was brought* face to face in 
the*, king’s closet with Stanislaus Lec- 
zinsky, whom Charles had placed on 
the throne of Poland, but who was 
not acknowledged aS' sovereign -by Eng- 
land. t( The Dukef,V it 1 ,is recorded, 
“ paid l|is respects to Stanislaus without 
compromising the dignify of his own 
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Sovereign ; and *the ‘/countenance andj 
.manners of Charles showed the gratifi- 
cation which he d«rived»from this proof 
of attention.” • • 

To Charles the Twelfth, to Fi^dcrk^ 
the Great, to Augustas* the Strong, to 
Stanislaus,* he was personally known. 
By all of tfyem he was personally liked. 
He 4iimself exhibited • no preferences. 
Fearing conflicting personal .ambitions, 
•he maintained a severe and courteous^ 
fcomplatlncy. Yet, if he showed no 
preference,. he was not above feeling 
that Jiuman weakness ; for we h^/e, 
in »his own words, the remark when 
writing of these four sovereigns, that 
if he had to “ make a choic« ij would 
be the youngest, {he Kmg*of Sweden.^’ 
His command over* his temper *vrtis 
absolute. • I^othirfg * could tufSe Tiim. 
A story i^ .tO^d of him "that when at 
th&* Hague he was riding with "Com- 
missary Mamot, and *it having begun 
to rain, and Maniot’s cloak having been 
at once .put pA by*his se^vantf the Duke 
called for Jiil. *\|/ith a clumsiness not 
perhaps unusual, but none the ‘less try- 
ing, the attehdant puzzled about the 
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i straps and buckles until tlie Duke cklled 
again and again, but without result ctfhei; 
than a grumbling observation from the 
servant that “ Ycfu mu3t stay if it rains 
f ats* aj\d dogs till I can get at it ” ; 
the Duke only turned to Maniot, and 
said, smiling, “ l would not 'be of that 
mans temper for all the worjd.” 

If this was mo* very high trial, if must 
be remem bered' that occasions for loss of 
,« temper were not warjting to the husband* 
of Sarah, EJuchess of Marlborough. De- 
voted* as he was to her, he was not spared 
tfte trial of her vehement dispositipn arad 
moods of irrational violence. Among 
her many charms, her long 'and beautiful 
hair h^d 'always captivated him. After 
some difference of opinion, on one occa- # 
storf wishing to* annoy him, unable to 
ruflle his Equable dgmearfbifl*, stye con- 
ceived the idea of cutting* o/F her superb 
locks, and placing them on* a tabic in 
his ante-chamber.^ Even this would not 
induce him to abandon his annoying 
pose of *perfec£ equanimity. *To her 
infinite chagrin he pd93ed'a,tid repassed 
them, apparently without notice. “ He 
seemed,” we are told, “ ‘neither angry 
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nor Sorrowful^’ btit unconscious both 
of <his crinte ana his '.punishment. 
’“Concluding he nfust hhve overlooked 
the hair, she ran* to seture it. Lo! it 
had vanished.” The Duke never*aJlutUsi* 
to it, and nothing ever^transpired upon 
the subject till after his death, when she. 
found her beautiful* ringlets laid by in a 
cabinet, where he.kept.whatever he held 
most precious. • 

• His .self-command, was enough to try 
tKe patfcftice of a saint; apd Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, was nev£r in 
^dasger.of canonisation, in point 
fact, »if his temper was 'suave, if he was 
languid, if be* was what in recent years 
has been called “ ladyjike ” in his manner 
Jo men, if in speech whh'him it* was 
noticed that he was gentle and alwayS 
ready tq do* g|bod bmces ySt oncfer- 
neath this soft* exterior was concealed 
a spirit of cast -steel. To his officers 
and soldiers this fact was well known. 
Although at fifty-two he was still the 
languid and fourtlfr gen^lemat^* of the 
court of James*, yetiat Blenheim, in the 
press of battle, his demeanour w$ fault- 
less, his temper' serene, and his courage 
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the admiration ©f the army. Th'e pre- 
vious night/ he passe'd in prayer,* after 
the manner of Cromwell or Ireton, and* 
towards morning he tSok the Sacrament. 
y •Thetv *he saw Prince Eugene, arrcnged 
the final detailsxrf the battle, and made 
t plans for the ‘succour of his wounded. 
He exposed Ijis life so rpcklessly . that 
when the story* of Blenheim was ‘known 
in England 'he received remonstrances 
fromi the Queen pnd from his, friends 
for havitjg “ exposed his previous life,” 
and', for having “ condescended to take 
'his share as a common soldief.” • .To 
these he made no answer. But to* his 
wife he wrote : — 1 , 

c 

I • 

• “.My dfar'est Soul — I love you sp 
‘well, and have set my heart so entirely 
on e»diftg my days with you, in quiet, 
that you may be so fa^ at ease* as to be 
assured that I never venture myself but 
when I think the service of my Queen 
and country requires it. Besides I am 
now at an age whdn I fyid bo heat in 
my blood that gives* me temptation to 
expose, myself out of vanity; but as I 
would deserve and keep the kindness of 
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the army, I m&st l«t tfi£m *see that when 
l expose them, * I* would not exempt 
* myself.” 

He was not cured, and his cool cpusage, 
was again at Ramillies jtHe fear and ad- 
miration of»his troops, tike every great 
conjmander, t Marl borough was mfnutel/ 
careful of the health anij comfort of his 
men. Although* after ftlalplaquet one 
of the accusations pressed by his political , 
f(3es wash»hf£ reckless disregard of the 
lifes of hi? men, in reality he never 
wasted his forces. He could sacrif^a! 
*an.army for the sake ®f victory, as the 
Germans didr at Gravelotte; but his 
forethought on the eye of battle and his 
humanity afterwards were «never galled 
in question. . • • 

In council, '‘in negotiation,* although 
the difficulties • which besSt him were 
stupendous, his success was remark*ajile. 
He conquered often by ghe simple artifice 
of appearing to surrender. Against a 
plenipotentiary 'so pleasantly indifferent, 
it seemed hardly »\jorth while to stand 
stiffly. Voltaire wrote of him that he 
was equally qualified for the field and 
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• *' ' " * • * # 
the cabinet ; and did as much mischief 

to France bV the wisdom bf his head as 

by the.force of his 'arm. The disputes 

between his wife and the Queen of which 

i he'bortf the brunt, and to which ultimately 

he was sacrificedv inured him to • quarrels 

, and to bitter differences of opinion. 

To the Duchess he wrote after a quarrel 
with the Queen of .unusual viblence: 
“ It has .always been my observation in 
disputes, especially, in that, of kindness 
and friendship, that all reproaches, though 
ever, so reasonable, do serve to no other 
end but making the breach, wider.’,’ 
The prudent self-control that marked his 
conduct in small things never deserted 
him in great affairs. His calm wisdom 
guided him'thrtmgh fhe perilous quarrel/? 
l of the “Grand 'Alliance,” and placed him 
at th» head, of th£ gre£t ‘confederation 
agai,nst the ambition of ’Louis the Four- 
teenth. At such a tjme, amid such a 
galaxy of brilliant rulers and commanders, 
with Frederick of Prussia, Charles the 
Twelfth* of fiwedefi, Peter the Great, 
Prince Eugene, all bf them rivals and 
contemporaries, Marlborough not only 
held his own, but in the eyes of his 
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friends, and by the admission of his foes, 
hfld # the first* pldc£ His ascendency 
•was never asserted with vulgar persist- 
ence, and for that ftason was accepted by 
the princes and commanders who. war® 
his allies. His tact was only equalled by 
his good luck. No one with a spark of 
ambition, except a spoilt child of fortune, 
would .have written : “ Believe me, no- 
thing is wbrth rowing, for' against yrind and 
tide ; at least you will think so when 
yon comn*tc?*my age.” His,star was 
coiMantly in the ascendant. On ’the 
continent of Europe his good fortune * 
never .forsook him. The god of battles 
was ever on his side. One after another 
he won great victories. If he besieged 
a town, the siege wqs never known to be« 
raised. Even though, as at Malplaqudt, • 
he lost an army, he never lost*a hattfe. 
And wheii finally he fell 3 victim to 
intrigues in England, in Europe France 
was at his mercy” * , 

Although men liked Marlborough and 
respected tim, it do*s not, appear that 
he inspired ^r* felts ardent friendship. 
Prince Eugene’s feeling for him of Jtegard 
and respect was *the nearest approach to 
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sentiment that ' Marlborough inspired. 
After his 1 fal},' when i?rince‘Eugene ga. mp 
to London and it *was insinuated by ' 
Drummond, a creature of Bolingbroke’s, 
i that it. would be wall to ignore the Duke, 
Prince Eugene was angry and mortified, 
,and declared v&ry haughtily -that he was 
not come to England to givp disturbance 
to the Ministry, but it was inconsistent 
with his honour and-temper to be want- 
ing ift respect to a, friend in his adverse 
fortune for whom he ‘ hati- always 
professed so much regard in the time 
of his prosperity. Unlike Napoleon; but 
like Wellington,' Marlborough inspired’ 
no deep enthusiasm. His adversaries, 
however, 'were always treated by him with 
inspect, whith *■ they /ully reciprocated v 
To Villars, when opposed to him, he 
sent occasional presents' of wine and 
gamp. On one occasiop" with mediaeval 
politeness, he apologised to him for not 
offering him battle. Vendome, the great 
grandson of Henry the Fourth, and 
GabrieUe' d’Ejstrees, Vwh6 J had, much of 
his father’s pleasurefkmrig, nature and 
warlike*., gallantry, always spoke admir- 
ingly of Marlborough. ' 
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Among the i fttereeti ng'personages who 
fqiigfyt under* his* Command were the 
Electoral Prince of Hanover, afterwards 
George the Second, who fought well at 
Oudotiarde, and Maurice (after^axia , 
Marshal. Saxe), the young son of 
Augustus King of Polandj who although 
only .twelve years of age, had secretly left 
Dresden, on foot, in order to be present 
with Maryborough *at th£ siege qf Lille. 

.His domestic life was intermittent ; 
but whatsis ’known of it shows Marl- 
boibugh at his best. Absence* in 
nunjerous campaigns may parhaps haige ’ 
facilitated his relations with the Duchess; 
but there is no reason to suppose that 
his often expressed regret that «hq was 
not always at his fide was * other than* 
genuine. His wife *was fjie idol of Ms* 
life, jf we may j’adge fro’m his lettess. * 

At Blenheim, • as the battle closed, 
still oh horseback, amid the smoke ,of 
cannon still firing', it was to her that he 
wrote the first message of victory. He 
took fron\ his pockjet a tavern bill of 
expenses, and f \rith»a black leacf-pencil 
wrote on the back : — 
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'« li August 13, 1704. 

“ I have qbt time«to say more, but to 
beg you will give my duty to the Queen, 
and let her kndw her army has had a 
■ glOiiou& victory. * M. Tallard and' 1 two 
other generals arc in my coach, and I am 
/ollowmg the “rest. The ‘bearer, my 
aide-de-camp, Colonel Parker, will give 
her an account • of what passed. *1 shall 
do it in -a day .or two by another more 
large. t Marlborough.” 

* n 

In 1702, when leaving for the 
’Cpntinent, he wrote to the Duchess i— 

“ It is impossible to express with what 
a heavy heart I parted wkh you when I 
was at the water’s side. I could have 
given my life to have ( come back, though 
1 knew my own weakness so much that 
I durst not ; for I knew I should expose 
myself to the company. I did for a 
great while, with a perspective glass, .look 
upon the cliffs, in hopes I might have 
one sight of you.” 

And from the Ha^uo he declares : — 

“ I do assure you, upon* my soul, I 
had much rather the whole world should 
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go wrong, than you should be uneasy ; 
fpr tjie quiet* of inf life depends upon 
•your kindness, and I beg you to ,believe 
that you are dearef to me than all things 
in the world. My temper may jnak* 
you and, myself sometimes uneasy ; but 
when I am alone, and I f)nd you kind, if 
you .knew the true quiet I have in mind, 
you would then be convinced of my 
being entirely yours, and that it is in no 
other power in this world to make me 
happy 6ut*yourself.” 

'1'hese, it is worth noticing, are npt 
the,, letters of a bridegroom, but were 
written twenty years after his marriage 
with the beautiful. Sarah Jennings. 
Burnet described he,r as a woman of little 
knowledge, but of clear apprehension 
and, true judgment, u warm and hearty 
friend, violent and sudden in her 
resolutions and impetuous in her way, of 
speaking. She had an , ascendant over 
the Queen in everything. “She was 
thought proud and insolent on her 
favour, though' s ^‘ 3 use d none of the 
common arts of a court , to maintain it. 
For she did not* beset the Princess, nor 
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'• flatter her. She' ntaid much at home, and 
looked very darefullf, a'fter'the educ^tiop 
of her children?” • 

Her ascendency otfer her husband’s 
«heart«was as complete as over, the 
Queen’s. After the death at Cam- 
bridge, in 170$ of their only son, Lord 
Churchill, whose monument is in , the 
noble chapel at King’s College, •Marl- 
borough .writes , 

“ i received this ( morning two of your 
dear letters, which I read" wioh* all die 
^pleasure imaginable. They were so v£ry 
kind, that, -if it be possible, you- are 
dearer to me ten thousand times . than* 
ever you were. I am so entirely yours, 
that I might have all the world given 
me, I could not be happy but in your 
iove.” Of his boy he says : “ Since it 
has pleased God to take, him I do wish 
from my soul I could think' less of 
him.” * " 

As from Blenheim, the earliest of his 
great battles, so from Malplaquet, the 
latest of them, his £ rst despatch was to 
the woman round whom "crystallised his 
strongest affections : — 

“ I am so tired that I have but strength 
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enough to tell you thatnve have had this 
day a very bfoody battle ; 'fhe first part 
of the day we beat*their foot, and after- 
wards their horse. G6d Almighty be 
praised, it is now in Our power t® lAv^« 
what peace we please, and I am pretty 
well assured of never bling in another 
battle; but that now nothing else in this 
world *can make me happy if you are not 
kind.” * * • \ 


9 ft 

*“ To •file** coolest head,” %aid King 
William, “ he united the warmest heart ” 
and ’the eulogy does not appear mis- 
placed. Nothing could 'have been cooler 
and wiser tljarl his advice to the Duchess 
when the troubles with the Quefcn arose. 
Jf his wife had possessed the ^elf-restraint* 
under provocation, of Marlborough, tnd 
intwgues. of ‘Mrs. Masham^ and Harley 
would liave Jjad, little success. ‘‘He 
knew the arts of .living in a court,” said 
Burnet, “ beyond any nmn in it.” 

And there is no art of primer 
necessity Jihan, ’to ignore • the •provoca- 
tions and jealousies of courtiers. 

The same observer n®ted in him that 
“ although without literature, he had a 
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•solid and clear 'understanding, with a 
constant presence of mind.” It wa% not 
so with .the Dtfchess,* whose presence of 
mind invariably ‘forsook her under the 
itfflQeiKfe of tqjmptr. She scolded# the 
Queen like a naughty child, and the 
Queen t wearied df her. • 

Marlborough could remonstrate with 
the Queen, ' but never on jpei-sonal 
grounds. . When ht saw her, as he 
thought, treating her Whig Ministers 
in what yould now be considered "a 
thoroughly unconstitutional manner, 6y 
secretly intriguing with their political 
opponents, he wl-ote to her: “And* as 
you desire that I would sfjejk freely, I 
do pcotest in the presence of God 
Almighty that "I am,, persuaded that if, 
you continue in the mind that I think 
you now ‘are, and Will not ' suffer those 
that , have the honour ( t‘o .serve-* you to 
manage your affairs agreeably to- the 
circumstances of -the times, your business 
must inevitably run into confusion, and 
consequently make iV impossible for my 
Lord Treasurer to seftve * .for if he is 
thought* to hav-e the power, when he 
has not, both parties will* be angry with 
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him, though both would admire him 
and»be his friends nf he w$re out of the 
service.” 

This passage is not only interesting as 
an Ihdication of Marlborpugh’s feJattoM 
with the Queen ; but it is also curious 
as an example of the form adopted ip 
communications between “ one of the 
Queeh’s t servants ” and {^'Sovereign, so 
different from the Curious mingling of the 
third person and the second persdh now 
in vogut*.* finally it is the fir$t recorded 
suggestion of “ ministerial responsibility” 
as«rfow,understood ; a conception then in 
swaddling clothes, but ’destined to grow 
rapidly in the years that followed. 

Marlborough saw little of his* children, 
,but he was tenderly attached to thenl. 
One of his daughters pum;ied the son o’f 
his friend Aid colleague ^he Treasurer 
Godplphin, \vithput whose financial, skill 
his •campaigns,, .would have been ♦im- 
possible. Another married Sunderland. 
It was through the latter that his titles 

and possessiphs “foere ultimately to 

* *• 

1 In writing to*thc Queen, the Prime Minister would use 
the fallowing form : — “ Mr. Gladstone presentsfhis humble 
duty to Your Majesty and begs to inform Your Majesty that 
he,” etc. etc. 
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■ descend. The later days of his life'were 
spent at Blen/ieim, at* Holloway near Stt 
Albans,. and at Windsor Lodge, of which 
Park the Duchess was the Ranger. 

• * It vats at W^nd^or that he died. ' He 
was always fond of, and he continued to 
the end of his life to enjoy, the company 
of his friends. . His constant amusement 
was to play 'optbre and commerce with 
his grandchildren. 'But his favourite 
game 'was whist. , , * 

The mapor of Woodstock — sV/ice made 
famous by Sir Walter Scott’s romance to 
thousands who have never connected* it , 
with Blenheim Qistle and the Duke ‘of 
Marlborough — had been 'presented to 
him after his great victory over the 
French. The 'Castle;* of Blenheim was, 
commenced in *1705, and although the 
Queemintencjed to finish it, 'the .building 
took, so long a time,' that whep it 
approached completion Marlborough was 
out of favour, and he had to pay the 
final instalments himself. He has been 
charged <y»ith avarice. v }t‘ \p certain, that 
notwithstanding his expenditure, which 
was necessarily great from the state he 
was forced to maintain when abroad, his 
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emoluments and those <»/ his wife enabled 
him* to acquire 'wist ricKes. He was 
overwhelmed with gifts. • ?icturfs from 
the Netherlands, 'precious stones, silver 
plaft, gold memorials* of all kind; weset 
showered upon him. He was carefiul and 
unwasteful.* His wealth accumulated. 
So much so,, that at his death his private 
incoirfe was said to have* been ^70,000 a 
year ; and when *the Duchess .of Marl- 
borough died — and, she survived her 
husband*1twenty-two years — her fortune ' 
was reckoned at three millions staling : 
a huge sum in those days *0 have been 
the property of a private person. 

A moniyndnt at Blenheim, near Wood- 
stock, is inscribed . with a secgrd of 
Marlborough’s achievements. 

The Castbj oABlenhcigi vfas fou'mled Queen tfVnne, 
in the fourth year of hty reign, • 

• in the ylar of the Christian era, 1705. 

A fhonument de'sign^l to perpetuate the memory tlf the 
w^ignal Victory, # 

obtained over the Fren^i and Bavarians 
near the village of Blenheim, 
on the banks of the Danube, 
by JohA Dulj£ of Marlborough^ 

The ficro noj only of his Natiofi, but hi«*age ; 

Whose glorp was equal in Council and in the field, 

Who by Wisdom, Justice, Candour and ikldress 
reconciled various and even opposite Intfrests 
acquired an Influence? which no rank, no authority, can give 
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nor any fqrce but that oj superior virtue. 

Became the fixed inportant f Centre 
which United in on^ Common Cause 
« the principal States of Europe 
Who by military knowledge and irresistible valour 
in a long series of uninterrupted triumphs 
** brok<>the £ower of France, 
when raised the highest, when exerted the n\ost ; 
rescued the .Empire from Desolation 5 
asserted and confirmed the Liberties 'of Europe. 

« • 

These words form the preamble of k long 
historical .survey/ of the achievements of 
Marlborough. A , student anxipus to 
master th^ facts of Queen An'/ te’s reign 
might, do worse than make the attempt 
to justify, or criticise, this panegyric iby 
reference to authorities. The conclu- 
sion, however, is irresistible,, that King 
William’s insight .was remarkably ac- 
curate, and 'chat Marlborough was the, 
dne competent! and effective man in 
Europe able to compete with and pos- 
sibly , to vanquish Louis, thp Fourteenth. 
A Captain General, who, could keep Eng- 
land at the head of the European con- 
federacy, was required. He was the man 
for the pjace. v At thfe, end pf the seven- 
teenth, as at the end bf t'nt eighteenth 
century,« the “Liberties of Europe” 
required “asserting” and l “ confirming.” 
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In the one case thi work conceived and 
•nly»Half accomplished, uijder unlucky 
auspices, by Mr. *Pitt, 'was gloriously 
concluded by Wellington. In the former 
instance King Williarh wjls the sTrehiteet* 
to plan- the structure of European free- 
dom consolidated later 'by the victories 
of Marlborough. In both cases, the 
French people under Llojufs the Four- 
teenth, and subsequentiyVnder Napoleon, 
were the aggressors, liming at donfinion. 
In both "Case’s Europe was sa^ed by the 
example and efforts of England. . 

, »The recuperative energy* and aggres- 
sive ambition of Francfe are remarkable 
and constant factors in modern European 
history. It is curious to note the re- 
curring combinatipns betvVeen Francfe 
and Spain — a combination so fataLtb 
France— whit n broifght about* the wars 
of tjie "Spanish ‘.succession culminating 
in the victories, of Marlborough the 
Peninsular War which led to the humili- 
ating abdication at Fontainebleau ; and 
the Spanish iptrigrfbs of «Genei;al Prim 
which preceded Che disaster at Sedan. 
Of these perhaps the mest dangfrous to 
Europe was the desire of Louis the 
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Fourteenth to consolidate France and 
Spain under a Bourbon ‘ king. « The 
defeat of this scheme was, as far as any 
one man can claim the credit of it, due 
‘to him ‘whom Jurtmne in early day# had 
called “the handsome Englishman”; 

who was to live to utilise* the lessons 

• % 

learnt in the service of that great com- 
mander against the armies of France. 
Marlborough’s ftftdts were exposed during 
his lifetime. They were exaggerated in 
the bitter ^invective of Swift! judged by 
the standard of his day, they are vernal. 
Unlike his virtues, they are of no interest < 
or advantage When contemplated • at a 
distance of time. Bofingbroke, his 
deadliest' foe, said of him : “ He was so 
great a mafi that I ( . have forgotten hi§ 
Vices.” And* if Bolingbroke could 
forget* th'em^ they ‘may wdl be leftr in 
obscjurity. *• 

Such was the man whose name stands 
last upon the long list o? personal rulers 
of England. His power was not so great 
as Woleey’s, hut it Vclip’sjd that of any 
commander, ecclesiastifc, oi* statesman who 
succeeded him. • With him fell personal 
rule, and thenceforth a* new executive 
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authority was to take *the # place of the 
Kind’s Minister, and of the King himself. 

The Cabinet of* Hariey which suc- 
ceeded to Marlborough’s authority had 
not \he unquestioned power bf the 1 
Cabinet of Lord Beacongfield. But the 
principle of that authority was recognise^ 
by Parliament, by the more thoughtful 
writerS, # and by the SoVgrbign herself. 
Furthermore, it is •now N fclear to us that 
its foundations were then well and* truly 
la^d, andlfhat within a very few # years the 
novel structure was to assume vsible. 
and tangible shape. 
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Round the fall of Mari&otcwgh has 
gathered the interest attaching to fhe 
earliest political crisis at all resembling 
those of quite recent times. • 

It is at this moment that Party Govern- 
mentdn the modern sense actually com- 
menced. William the Third with 
’military instinct had always been re- 
luctant to govern by means of a party. 
Bound as he was, closely, to the Whigs, 
he employed Tory Ministers. Ha dis- 
liked extreme men ; Lord Wharton, for 
example, whom for the confusion of 
historians Burnet thought the j:ompletest 
gentleman in England, and whom Swift 
called the most universal . villain he ever 
knew. Ministries under* King William 
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were not harmonious. tfhe new idea of 
a.horyogeneoifs goViirnment’was working 
’itself into shape under the. mild direction 
of Lord Somers ; * but the form finally 
takeft under Sir Robe/t "^alpole; jvhfch 
has continued to the present time, was 
as yet some way off. ‘Marlborough’s^ 
notions were; those of t^ie late *King. 
Both abroad and at home he carried out 
the policy of William. f *I-Ie refused to 
rely wholly upon thp Whigs, and the 
extremi d*oriSs were not given employ- 
ment. The Ministry of Godolphin’was 
a composite administration? containing 
at one time, in 1705, Tories like Harley 
and St. John tis well as Whigs such as 
Sunderland and Halifax. In the passage 
pf that great act of domestic policy, the* 
Union with Scotland, Lord Somers, who 
was described By Sutherland as’ the sbul 
of the 4 $hig party, and who certainly 
was its leader,* although not in office, *was 
employed by the Government, to whom 
according to modern notions he could 
not have l\een a 'persina gre^ta, ts^conduct 
the deliberations* *of the Commission 
which settled .the terms of tile Bill. 
This proposal for an Act of Union was 
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' one of the last /measures laid by ‘King 
William before Parliament: It had, been 
sanctioned and initiated by him in the 
few days which 'elapsed between his fall 
* from .horsebacjc on 21st February .' and 
his death on the 8th of March 1702 ; 
but it was not 'until 1707 diat a final 
settlement of the many difficulties was 
arrived at under the guidance of* Lord 
Somers, and the Act of Union was 
placed among the Statutes of the realm; 

Lord Somers was a type "of statesman 
, of a 'novel order at that time, but not "so 
strange to ias who can look back upon 
a list of Chancellors including Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord Eldon ; Lord 
Brougham and Lord Cairns. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century it 
was rare to find a "man attaining the 
highest political rank who was uncon- 
nected by birth or training or 'marriage 
with any of the great “ governing 
families,” as they have been called. 
Lord Somers was the son of a Worcester 
attorney.. He was v bom in the same 
year as Marlborough,* 165Q, and at the 
age of forty-seven he became, from 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, Keeper 
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of the Conscience cf Wi/liam the Third, 
^pd Chancellor. - ,< 

* He is said to haw maintained ^ to the 
end of his life " a severe and lofty 
character, neither arrogant to hip in,- » 
feriors nor servile to the Sovereign. 
Even Swift was obliged tb admit that he 
possessed all ^ excellent qualifications ex-' 
cept that of being a Tory. Lord Somers 
was a mstn of violent pensions, but they 
w£re under admirable control. Burnet 
thought his fairness and gentleness almost 
arilounted to a fault. Historians have 
gathered from contemporary authorities 
the’jOpitfion that in our ^history no more 
upright or unsullied character can be 
found. It 'was fortunate for England 
that Lord Somers should ,have been tho 
foremost man of the Wljig party at t'ho 
time when cc/nstitutiohal 'gowriyntmt, 
as we no^r call it, was in colirse of con- 
struction. By his prudent counsel* the 
Whigs were guided through the difficult 
years at the end of Queen Anne’s reign ; 
and from the • ordpal of, seeing their 
rivals in powdr they certainly managed, 
as a party, to qmerge oq the wh$le with 
credit. » 
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Although he Was not nominally their 
leader, the paramotfof influence iij, the 
Tory party was Bolimgbroke’s ; and that 
the Tories suffered frbm the defects of 
obisngrpat qualities, mo unprejudiced critic 
can doubt. 

Between the 1 two parties, - and at the 
head of the Treasury through the 
earlier years <of the reign, stood Godol- 
phin, without <whose l ‘ masterly know- 
ledge' of finance an<j careful attention to 
the details of administration l Mafl- 
borohgh’s’ policy would have been bafflfed 
and his campaigns remained unfought. 
To' Godolphin, more than to any other 
one man, is due the preponderance of the 
Treasury control in public affairs. 

•• It was his administration, during the 
absence of Marlborough on the Con- 
tinent. which created for the office • of 
Lord Treasurer its paramount’ import^ 
ance, and paved the way for Sir Robert 
Walpole’s government of England under 
the title of First Lord of the Treasury — 
an office destined to become synonymous 
with that which is called , by courtesy 
Prime Minister. 

After the accession oft George I. and 
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the fail of Bolingbroke, the office of Lord 
Treasurer wa's not ^revived,; but later, 

* although the nomenclative differed, the 
power of First Minister became again 
associated with the toiqmand of the* 
Treasury ; and it is only recently, under 
the second administration of Lord Salis-, 
bury, that thp office of First Lord of the 
Treasury, by becoming associated with 
the leader of the 'House of Commons 
and not with the head,pf the Government, 
hafe ceised t6 be synonymous with that 
of'First Minister of the Crown! „ ’ 

Godolphin’s personal appearance was 
not* in his favour. He was, not un- 
appropriated * called Baconface. His 
manners were cold and haughty,* even to 
the Queen. And yet his pride, which’ 
was great, could not preserve him from’ 
countenancing ’the unwise proseauti'on 
of Dr. ■Sacheverell, and from indulging 
his personal resentment against this un- 
interesting divine, who-* had in a public 
discourse applied to him an offensive 
epithet. ^ % 

He was a passionate man, and, unlike 
Marlborough, hjs passions were not under 
complete control. On his dismissal, the 
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Queen refused to^see him, and, prompted 

it was thought by Soddy Masham, who 
hoped «for some exhibition of the sort,' 
requested him t <5 break his staff of office 
•mdtead' of handing it back to her. .This 
he did with a contemptuous gesture of 
,anger, flinging the pieces into the 
fire — an act immediately .reported to 
Queen Anrfe* 'and serving further to 
incense h/?r agaiflst hisri. He was closely 
alliecfto Marlboroi^gh by the marriage of 
his son with the Duke’s eldestMaughtfer, 
and \he heiress to his titles and estates, 
which however she was not destined to 
transmit to posterity. Godolphin’s 4 
financial management wSs ^remarkable. 
At the • accession , of Queen Anne the 
'National Debt amounted to£ 1 6, 000,000,, 
’Upon which £ 1 $-300,000 was paid by way 
of ‘interest. At the end 'of the war it 
amqunted to £52,000,600, upom whie-ii 
£3,300,000 interest w^s paid. This was 
a remarkable proof of financial capacity 
on the part of the ‘ Minister, who was 
responsible — t not ffer the expenditure, 
which was altogether 'beyOqd his control, 
but for&the credit of the < country. The 
loans were raised with 'singularly little 
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difficulty and frictio'n. 

September 1706, ‘Gfodolphin says that 
England could borfow money easily at 
four or five per cent.’ Whereas in 
Frafice, money could ‘only be obtairfed 
with difficulty at rates varying between 
twenty and twenty-five per cent. t , 
To a very large extent this was due 
to his* prudent administration of the 
Treasury. No doiibt the taxable area 
was wider in England. There weTe no 
privilegecKclasses exempt from taxation, 
as in France. The nobility in England 
werplas liable as the untitled gentry to pay 
taxes imposed by Parliament. The clergy 
since 1665 Ij ad* ceased to be privileged. 
By a little-noticed agreement in that*year, 
between Archbishop Sheldori and Lord’ 
Clarendon, without an Apt of Parliament,* 
the Sacerdptal 'privilege of exemption had 
betn ^b*ndone{l. As England was rnore 
resourceful, so thp,task of Godolphin was 
doubtless easier than th&t, of Louis the 
Fourteenth ; but notwithstanding this 
advantage.xJMarJ bordtigh saw and.ulways 
admitted that 'his victories were due 
in large measure to the financial skill 
of Godolphin. * To this statesman’s 
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riting on 24th 
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lasting credit it mdst be remembered 
that in a verbal age, ’frfren the standards ©f 
public « honesty were so different from* 
those which no\fr prevail, Godolphin died 
* a poor man. ,TWo generations weA: to 
pass away before Mr. Pitt, by an example 
,of pure and lofty disinterestedness, was to 
set a fashion of personal scrupulousness, 
which has stnpe passed into the code of 
public morals. Godolphin, in this respect, 
was ill advance of {lis age. 


Bolingbroke, on the other *haVid, tfas 
the qffspring of his generation, the ch*ld 
of, the latter end of the seventeenth 
century. As the ultimate expression of 


a party, whose doctrines' were those of 
legitimacy for the, throne and of faith 
In the Christian religion, Bolingbroke^, 
’the sceptic in everything and believer in 
nothing,* was as great a paradox as, a 
century later, was Robespierre," the iti- 
carpation of a sanguinary Terror* with 
his sentimental humanity and his aver- 
sion to blood. 


Bolingbroke represented te* English- 
men in England tlfbse 4 forces against 
which Hhe majority of /the nation had 
revolted in 1 68 8 . Evennvhen he became 
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the sdrvant 0 / Qu'een "Anpe and took 
office jvith Harley ,*e£en after, the disgrace 
*of Harley, when he*mom«ntarily became 
the head of the Administration, he was 
alwlys a Jacobite. Td be«a Jacobite tfas 1 
not simply to be for Kjng James. It 
was to be a Supporter of Louis the Four-, 
teenth in Europe and an opponent of 
the Gfand Alliance. It’ jvUs to be for 
monarchical and tUatholjte Europe, and 
against parliamentary and ProtSstant 
Europe*. **Th*e success of the ^Jacobites 
meant the reversal in Europe as wgfl as 
in pftgland of the policy of William the 
Third. * 

It is ther$fofe hard to understand the 
motives which prompted so shrewd a 
rpan as Bolingbroke.to remain a Jacobite.’ 
He seems to have been, *11, his life, the? 
slave of ^ the "spirit* of contradiction. 
Unquestionably *iyound him living, p.nd 
about* him dead, pontroversy has raged. 
His character, his motives, his actions, 
and his professed 'principles, have all 
formed tie subject of differences of 
opinion betwedh scAolars and politicians. 
Like Alcibiadesc whose extravagances he 
was inclined *to emulate, he loved 
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notoriety. He is ndt known to have cut 
off the tail qf a matteMess hound ; Jjut it 
was remembered of him that in the hey- 
day of his yoilth he ran through St. 
’ £aSnee’s Park pakfcd. .* 


His earliest^ days were spent among 
f all the dreary surrounding? of Dissent, 
in times when the Nonconformist con- 


science was 'perhaps at its dreariest. No 
wonder that the freedom of Eton, 3nd its 
extension at Oxford, produced violent 
reaction. Dr. Manton’s ' onfc» hundfed 


and*, nineteen sermons on the 119th 
Psalm, on *which his young mind was 
fed, did not prevent him whiie sfall a 
boy from engaging as his mistress Miss 
Gumley*, the most notorious and 
‘expensive courtesan about town. r 
* Bolin^brokef is specially interesting 
to* us as the first English statesman 
whose political characteristics* • appear 
modern. His oratorical powers, his 
party spirit, hit idea ’of utilising the 
press, his literary manner, though possibly 
not hisxstyl*, suggest a politician who 
might be a contemporary of Lord 
Beacortefield. „ f. 

His start in life under the auspices of 
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Marlborough* his combination of forces 
jvith^ Harley, his .‘severance from the 
Whig party, his unscrupulous opposition, 
all fit him for a place among nineteenth 
cerftury politicians. *Hi§ acceptable* p.C 
office under Harley, his intrigues to 
overturn him, his momentarily-obtained 
and for - eyer - lost leadership, ‘almost 
entitle him to rank as member for some 
great metropolitan constituency, instead 
of a pocket borough long sinco* swept 
afray. • *» * 

* To his contemporaries he wfcs a figure 
full *of interest. No man can fail* to be 
iniesesting whose passions are violent’ and 
unrestrained. • Passions, he once said, are 
the gales o*f life. And certain.it jis that 
they wafted him hither, a fad thither at ' 
will. He seems to haye made no Suc- 
cessful attempt to heaf up ’agaftist, them, 
liord «Qiesterfield deplorcfi his wasted 
energies, as a ’ mortifying example of the 
violence of human passions and the weak- 
ness of the most ekalted* human reason. 
At Etointhe contrast between St,. John and 
Robert Wsdpslle tvSs noticed, and was sus- 
tained with curious accuracy through life. 
The one, licentious, gay, negligent, idle, 
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endowed with marvellous' memory and 
quickness of apprehension''; the pthe* 
industrious, sober, diligent, steady, and 
solid. Swift, writing intimately to Stella 
in *711, described* Mr. St. John as.*the 
greatest young man he ever knew, “ wit, 
capacity, beauty, quickness* of appre- 
hension, good bearing and .an excellent 
taste; the best orator in the House of 
Commons, admirable conversation, good 
nature*- good manners ; generous and a 
despiser of money.” *» 1 

It ‘is curious how large a space beauty 
filled in the estimation of writers in* the 
eighteenth century. Burnet never omits 
to notice the personal gracfcs of his con- 
temporaries. It was a fashion caught 
from the memoir writers of France. But. 
the' portraits on, canvas of Bolingbroke 
hardly .be&r out Sv/ift’s endomium. " 

Even upon* points generally contidered" 
matters of fact, controversy ever raged 
round Bolingbroke. While Lord Orrery 
— a scholar and somewhat of a philo- 
sopher himself — noted in Bolingbroke 
when an' old man a %obe / ripg down of 
the passions, a dignity, an ease in con- 
versation worthy of Miny, it was 
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observed by Lord Chatharrj, then a very 
gay young fnan,* Vho visited him at 
Battersea, that he was, pedantic and 
fretful, and unreasonably cross to his 
wif?» This view is 4 corroborated 'by* 
Lord Chesterfield, who ^omewhere said 
of him, that although no one wrotq 
better about philosophy than ’ Lord 
Bolingbroke, the over-roajscing of a leg 
of mutton strangely ruffled his temper. 
He was not, however, a unique example 
of* this* particular form of human weak- 
ness ; since no manufacturer* is t more . 
loth • to make private use *of his own 
wapes than is a philosbpher to act up 
to his theories. Bolingbroke as an ex- 
pounder of the phil®sophy of ’practical 
politics wielded great influence. Thd 
sceptical Toryism of L/#rd § Beaconsfield 
and his school had* its origin :« *the 
writings of Bolingbroke. Mr. Disraeli 
in early life acknowledged the debt he 
owed to his predecessor^ and the poli- 
ticians who to-day combine indifference 
about religion *witlt a warm <c|esire to 
maintain tn*| Church, and scepticism in 
matters of authority with a regard for 
monarchical institutions, represent the 
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1 brilliant Tory whoste adroit intrigues 
overturned fhe Ministry 'of Godqlphiii 
and destroyed r the leadership of Harley. * 
“What is man?’’ asked Bolingbroke, and 
'then .supplied »froln his own experience 
the reply, “ polished, civilised, learned 
man. A liberal education ’fits him for 
slavery, and the pains he has taken give 
him the noble* pretension of dangling 
away lifp in *n anti -chamber, or of 
employing real talents to serve those 
who have none; or, which wofse 
, than* all the rest, of making his reason 
and his knowledge serve all the purposes 
of other men’s follies and vices.”* • •' 

To no class of men does this satire 
more . aptly apply .than politicians, the 
most independent of whom rarely avoids 
trimming his sp.ils to catch the popular 
brdfeze. col'ingbroke, to* a* great extant 
the originator of government **by'pai«y, 
curiously enough embodied in his own 
person the fully ‘‘developed vices of the 
party system. During the last four 
years of. the .Queen’s reign, .when the 
party to which he bSlon^a^/was in the 
ascendakit, it is /difficult frj trace in him 
a patriotic desire to direlt the policy of 
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England into’charinels of prosperity and* 
\putyjc virtue?. 

He was a man of supreme, ability. 
His knowledge of histbry, his retentive 
me'friory, his keen viston,,,his habits o# re 4 
flection, can have left liptle doubt in his 
mind as to the benefits accruing to England 
from the resistance to J^ouis the Four- 
teenth and from the Protestant succession. 
Yet he ’paltered &ith th«{ great policy of 
William theThird, and while makiflg him- 
self reSptfhsiole for the Treaty of Utrecht, * 
h*e was only saved by the sudden 'death 
of the Queen from the crime of attempt- 
ing -a Stuart restoration. Bolingbroke’s 
intention doubtless was to establish him- 
self and his party permanently in office. > 
JThis was his view of the- chief use to 
which the system of government by party 
could bejput. * Perhaps it does not dtffer, 
oxcejsfc in point, of method and cynical 
admission, from modern conceptions. Of 
course he failed, as wt* now know by ex- 
perience he was sure to fail ; but the 
platitudes of parliamentary government 
were then borastitulional secrets, undivined 
by politicians'/ Bolingbroke is interesting 
to us as the niost striking figure among 
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* the originato,rs of ‘the new parlia- 
mentary systpm. With Marlborough* 
disappeared th^ type* of Tudor states- 
men modified hy contact with the 
Stufirts. He «wa§ the last of «the 
Imperial Chancellors. Bolingbroke and 
his successor Walpole were ‘the earlier 
types o‘f constitutional statesmen among 
whom Mr. Pift and, later, Mr. Glad- 
stone stand pre-eminent. 

To *che charms ,of Bolingbroke in 
' private life the correspondence*^ Swift 
and Tope* testifies. Lord Chesterfiefd 
found him « man “who could not be 
resisted.” It is hot surprising when *we 
find him appreciating at their full the 
t qualities -of sincerity, constancy, and 
tenderness in*friendship. » 

* This appreciation he recognised as out 
of time with the* time. ‘In him it was 
bred by classical learning and**by'caiiy 
associations ; but he writes to Swift «that 
the “ truest reflection and at the same time 
the bitterest satire which can be made 
on the present* age is ‘this*, that to think 
as you think, will ma*k*e & pfirn pass as 
romantiefc.” N oanore damning criticism 
of a man could then be thought of than 
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this r that he shiuld* be , suspected of * 
*rom$nce. Romance was q relic of the 
barbarous reign of Elizabeth ; and out 
of date in that of Queen Anne. Yet 
BoJingbroke was not* afraid to say fha£ 
there was “ more pleasure and more 
merit too’ in cultivating friendship^ 
than in taking care of tlje State. ’ Fools 
and 'knayes are generajly best fitted 
for the last, dnd n.»ne but men 
of sense and virtue are capable of 
the other!” 

* This was the softer side df B % dling-. 
broke. ’ 

'He *and his friends, opponents of 
Marlborough? and contributors to his 
fall, are interesting, to us mainly as 
.furnishing the first examples of “ Hd" 
Majesty’s Opposition,”, as > the authoi's 
of* party government and the •proto- 
types^ of cabinet ministers of to-day. 
Thesr ways of thought, their style of 
speech and of writing,* may be dissimilar 
to those now in vogue, but they show 
greater Resemblance to those of .modern 
politicians'ihah to'those of the Ministers 
of William of *of the Stuarts. * 

Bolingbrokd may have appeared a 
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'strange product of tfte eighteenth ‘ cen- 
tury to his co/itempofafies, but he wpuld' 
not have appealed peculiarly misplaced 
among the colleagues of Lord Randolph 
(jhArchill or Mr. Chamberlain. 
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If we otve to the closing.years of Queen 
Anne’s reign the incepti6n of that parlia- 
mentary system of government by Cabinet 
arid Party which, subsequently developed 
by Walpole, obtains in assumed perfection 
at rh£ present time, so another political 
engine now «f enormous power finds 
its origin in that period. Bolyigbroke, 
whog0 j career must have , seemed to hia 
contemporaries, juaging him "by the or- 
dinary standards of, success, so .sad a 
fa\kvs&» has left* a deeper mark upon 
the tjistory of his country than any of 
his rivals save perhaps , Walpole. 

In politics he shaped, if he did* not 
invent, p new system; byt tljis, was a 
trifling serVjcQ compared with that which 
he performed- 1 in the cause of, letters. 
He was the founder of a new style. 
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To read Bolingbroke in the order of 
literary productions^- of the eighteenth 
century,, gives a seissation of stepping 
suddenly into the nineteenth. Among 
‘th& literary g : ants of that period of 
renaissance in English prose, in point 
of style Bolingbroke stands supreme. 
And it is to Bolingbroke’s example 
and initiative that we owe the com- 
plete revelatioi) of the stormy genius of 
Swift.* 

All the more combative and- interest- 
ing developments of modern journalism 
find their o.-igin in the writings of this 
extraordinary man, whose ecclesiastical 
position could not restrain him from the 
use any weapon however unclerical, 
and whose instinctive knowledge - T 'here 
s:nd how to strike at an adversary has 
never been surpassed by modern editors 
with the ' experience of nearly tw?'-s*:i- 
turies before them. 

Swift could net have foreseen in the 
embryonic newspapers of those days, the 
Tatler or the Excmimr , the diurnal 
literary miracle which emulates at an 
early hear from, Printing diouse Square. 
Science, training, organisation, and capital 
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have placed in* the hands of, the editor of 
the Times a ihachinfe, all thg full uses of 
* which it is hard for us. adequately to 
appreciate. To what extent the Times 
reflScts or moulds pdblio* opinion* is? a 
controversial question, difficult to deter- 
mine ; but rlo unbiassed observer denies ( 
the enormous power an$i influence of 
that journal ; while there "ig no politician, 
or author, or artist, or # ^nalef^ctor, or 
saijit, who would not prefer to ITave a 
gobd vtofti rather than a bad from its 
compilers, and who occasionally hag not 
sought or desired its kind offices. 

Is .thfe latter days of Queen Anne, 
although partfy journals already existed, 
it was the political pamphlet that at- 
tejup^ To effect what the party news- - 
paper is supposed to effect nowadays. • 

Whether frohi Grub* Street thori, # or 
Bow;«vie Street ^o-day, the* same kjnd 
of appeal went forth to the people, to 
urge them to support the party that 
was always in the* right against the 
party that ever was in •the#. wrong. 
But in thos^ ^tiftiitive times a states- 
man was obliged to do his own pamph- 
leteering, unless he could fortunately 
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enlist the services of an * Addisotl or a 
Swift. , “ '• t * 

Walpole w?s the author of many’ 
pamphlets. Pulteney edited the Crafts- 
' In fthe ''earlier days of “the 

century Steele’, s two newspapers, the 
Taller and the Spectator , had enormous 
success in London. This success was 
largely due ,u> Addison; for' when 
later on, aftsjr the J General Election 
of 1713, Steele having been elected 
for Stockbridge, was fired ""With all 
the political zeal of a new senator, 
and started a paper called the English- 
man , , without " the collaboration* of 
Addison, it failed to "produce any- 
thing like the effoct of his earlier ven- 
tures. ■ * ' •• m 

' The Spectator , although published 
daily to the no small astonishment of 
the public of those ; days, ‘waapfery 
unlike the modern conception - of a 
readable daily 'newspaper. Addison’s 
esshys differed in plan and in work- 
manship from the ephemeral leading 
articles of the Times. ** Recording to 
our modern ideas, unbiassed by literary 
superstition, they were* decidedly dull. 
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and, ’in spite of their great literary 
^nerit^ would* no#*be thought intoler- 
’ able. , 

The knot of wits who were respon-i 
sibfe* for the production of Steele’s Jiew£- 
papers were accustomed* to meet daily 
at Button’s Coffee-House, and their* 
deliberations* were conducted on much 
the simp .lines as those* of* the editors 
of Punch under the presidency of Mr. 
Burnand. Pope christened them “ Ad- 
dison’s’SCnate,” and no doubt the Whig 
pamphleteer enjoyed — as a*shy.man 
would — his acknowledged* supremacy 
in a ‘small coterie of intimate friends. 
Steele, Thgmas Tickell, and Ambrose 
Philips jvere of the party. * It* was # 
irt^aifis society tlvit a fringe clergy- 
man suddenly obtruded Jiimjelf. . Clearly 
he ‘knew noite of thflse whp freqvfented 
the 'CyiTee-house. * He spoke to no one ; 
but he woulcf lay his hat down oji a 
table, says Ambrose Philips, and walk 
backwards and forwards at a good pace 
for half 'an hotir pf an Hour,* without 
appearing to rfotice any one or anything 
that was said or done. He then would 
take up his halt, pay his money at the 
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bar, and walk away without opening his 
lips. He .went by 'the 'name <}f thfe 
“ Mad* Parsoiv” As a disputant, as a' 
writer, as a pamphleteer, as a force in 
politics, and at a literary star, the. *mad 
parson eclipsedvthem all. Swift became, 

, though not for long, the frifend of Addi- 
son, of Steele, r of Arbuthnot, of all the 
wits from wh<3se intercourse . party feel- 
i ng and partisan bitterness were afterwards 
to cvft him oft. With Addison in the 
earfy days of their friendship* he spent 
hourg. in a copy of Addison’s Travels 
presented by him to Swift, the following 
inscription appears: — “To Jonathan 
Swift, the most agreeable ( companion, 
the truest friend, and the greatest genius 
'of his age, 1 this boo|c is preseritea hy .Jys 
'most humble servant, the author.” The 
language was not too strong for a rnan 
whpse steadfastness to 1/is political friends 
seems never to have wavered, and whose 
genius was classed by so great a judge as 
VcJitaire, with cosmopolitan impartiality, 
as superior t® that of Rabelais/ 

Swift’s place in 'p'olft«ic,s ' was for a 
while Undetermined. His youth had 
been spent with a remarkable man. In 
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• • • 

^he intimacy of Moor Park* to live with 
^5ir \yilliam * Terhple was* a political 
* education. • • 

Swift’s superiority # to Dr. Johnson % 
in knowledge of practical politic# waS 
emphasised by Macaulay. The differ- 
ence, he said* between a political pamphlet# 
by Johnson and a political pamphlet by 
Swift fs great asjthe difterehce between 
an account of a battle Irjk Southey and 
the account of the same battle by William 
Napier* ## Thfs superiority of Swift,, the 
practical knowledge of the nAn really 
versed in political affairs, and not merely 
the knowledge of the arm-chair politician 
or student, jie 'attributes to the influence 
of Temgle, with whom Swift livM as 
secretary for “ board and fcwfcnty pounds* 
a year.” 

Conscious *o*f trafiscenagnt # powers, 
Swia.in his youtt was forced to dine at 
the second table, salaried at twenty pounds 
a year, and found himself relegated to the 
society of Lady Temple’s waiting-maid. 
It is not surprising # that fSie iron went 
deep into histsoul. Literary gifts render 
a man easily vain. Vanity in Swift 
was inordinate ; pride immeasurable. 
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These largely helped to 'determine his 
place in political strife. In opinion hd 
halted between jthe two parties. Inclined 
I by his High Cnurch sympathies to the 
T Arias, he ne\*:rtfieless, from an innate 
love of liberty end independence, gravi- 
tated towards Somers and 'the Whigs. 
His first appearance as a political writer 
was in 1701*, jtfhen Somers and t Halifax 
with others we*e impeached on account of 
their share in what was called the partition 
treaty. Swift published anonyVnbusly a 
remopstrince founded on the analogy of 
civil discords in Athens and Rome. • “ It 
was then,” he says, “that I first began 
to trouble myself with fhe, differences 
between* the principles of Whig and 
Tory; having *forme,rIy employ ed^iiiy^df 
in other^ and. I think much better specu- 
lation*.” He told 'Lord 'Somers that 'his 
fanpliarity with Greek gtad Latin authors 
necessarily made him 3. lover of liberty, 
and"that he fopnd’ himself inclined to be 
a Whig in politics ; and besides, he did 
not sec, diow* upon ''any' other 'principle 
it was possible to defend* jsr submit to 
the Resolution,; but as to religion, he 
was a High Churchman* and he could 
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ytiot conceive how any one yho wore the 
iiabit of a clefgymaA could jpe otherwise. 
'It is astonishing that the Tale of a 
Tub, known by many to be his handi-^ 
wo?k, and published fn *702, although 
written with no direct# political, but 
rather with* an ecclesiastical object in^ 
view, should, not have opened thfe eyes 
of Godolphin and his ‘friends to the 
value of*Swift as £n ally, and the danger 
of.neglecting him. Doubtless thb tone 
of’that'fafnoifs satire interfered with the 
preferment of Swift to any • place of . 
honour in the ‘Church. It was con- 
sidered *in bad taste by some, alrftost 
blasphemous by others. By sceptics 
and scoffers at religion in England, by 
VfJtalfe* Tn France } it wjis. hailed witlf 
delight. # • 

Eike every ’satirist Swift wa*s ynftble 
to measure the full force oY fhe missile 
he had launched, or to gauge the direc- 
tion of its recoil. What Somers * aqd 
Godolphin and the Whigs thought is 
not known. That .they abstayi^d from 
any cordial jractoghition of Swift^s talents 
is certaip. . * 

Steele, undgr the auspices and with 
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the assistance of Swift, commenced the 
Tatler , the fijrst of those famous pepodi-^ 
cals, tho> amazing developments of which * 
( are among the many wonders of the 
nailetaenth cenKury. Addison was< not 
in the secret, nor a party to the first 
.publications. 

Swift’s alliance with Addison and 
Steele lasted but a short time. • The 
exigencies of ,party difference effected 
a breath which literary sympathy could 
not mend. After a year’s absehce *in 
• Ireland, ht returned to London in 1710. 
He felt keeitly the neglect of his Whig 
friends. He hid expected preferment. 
He had obtained nothing.* 1 , 

The great Ministry of Godolphin and 
Marlborough was tqttering tC llSs&JJ. 
At such a t mpment the services of 
Swift anight have been invaluable ; hut 
Godolphin's p,roud teijlper would, not 
condescend to court tjie literary hack. 
Genius could not redeem a profession 
so debasing. “Did' I not tell you of 
a great, anan* who 'received me very 
coldly ? ” Swift writes* 4 *Iv?rd Somers 
attempted civilities, but they failed to 
convince Swift of their srncerity in face 
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of th‘e rudeness of the Lord Treasurer 
and jhe professional neglect in which 
he believed himself* wilfyjly left.* 

Godolphin’s angry reception of th^ 
Queen’s commands to deliver up fthe 
staff of office gave Svwift an occasion 
which he did not miss for paying of£ 
the score. His lampoon, “ Sid Hamet’s 
Rod,’ 1 ,was the first *nf • his literary 
ventures in the Interest j of fhe Tory 
party. Three days after its publication 
he waS presented to Harley, and from 
this time, although he still saw Atjcfison,* 
all intercourse With the official Whigs 
came to an end. His acquaintance 
with Harlpy Vas followed immediately 
by an introduction to St. .John.* • 

. In "his 'Journal tj Stella he dwells, oh 
friendly attentions which, he, received 
fr&m the leader of the new Government. 
“ I qiust ’tell ^otj a great piece of refine- 
ment in Harley He charged me to 
come and see him often,; I told Rim I 
was loth to trouble him, in so rfiuch 
business as he had’* and desiraJJ might 
have leave Jo* tome at his levee ; which 
he immediately refused, and Said that 
was no place for friends.” 
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‘ St. John exprted alfhis famous powers 
of fascination *to pfease him. To a 1 
man of .Swift’s nature, in which vanity 
so largely predominated, prototype as 
n$*was of tke ‘great profession. # of 
journalists, these cajoleries were irre- 
sistible. No one affected, aftd possibly 
Relieved that he felt, a profounder con- 
tempt for rank^and a stronger inclination 
to parade it. Perhaps the inference 
drawn by Sir Walter Scott is not unjust, 
'that the advantages which Re sVadiousIy 
.undervalued held in truth mere than 
their proper place in his estimation. - 

On one occasion, he writes to* Stella, 
“ I called at Mr. Secretary^* to see what 
the devil ailed him on Sunday, and made 
him a very proper speech, an<? ^rued 
him never to appear cold to me, for I 
woukl/ioi be 'treated like schoolboy. 1 ’ 

That, h£ explained, in* allusion to his 
early life at Moor Park, \?as treatment 
of 4 tfhich he had already had ample 
experience, and* he nbw expected every 
great Moisten who honoured hftn with 
his acquaintance, if he lifcaf d gr saw any- 
thing to* his disadvantage, to let him 
know it in plain words, aiyl not to put 
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him in pain to guess,’ by the change or 
coldness of his comftenancejor behaviour. 
“ For it was what* I wojuld handly bear 
from a crowned head, and I thought n<| 
subject’s favour was * wcJrth it ; end »I 
designed to let my lord keeper and Mr. 
Harley know the same thing, that they, 
might use me accordingly.” This ex- 
treme sensitiveness to th?. passing moods 
of men was the secret of ^Swift’s charac- 
ter. v Inordinate pride was the? main- 
spring* ef his actions in life ; and the 
story of* his political career, as well as- 
of his domestic? trials, must be read by 
the. light of this ruling passion. * 

He ch9se * to marry Stella secretly 
rather than to introduce Tad y •! 'em pie’s 
waiting - maid as Jjis wi/e *to his great 
London friends. He .plumed himself 
upon never* having asked a personal 
favojur of OxfQ/d, — except ’permission 
to attend him w;hen the fallen Minister 
was imprisoned* in the fower. Y*et jio 
man ever had hi*gher pretensions', or 
took a loftier *vie\V of his own. deserts. 
That he Qunfecf \>y his great services 
every mark of gratitude from His party, 
no impartial qritic of the time can doubt. 
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' That he obtained such slight reward 
is a valuable commentary upon political 
gratitude in general, und upon the par- 
ticular danger of incurring personal 
animosities evtfn in the disinterested 
furtherance of a' great cause. 

The Examiner was by no 'means the 
only literary assistance that Swift fur- 
nished to HarFey and St. John. 4 His 
activity at this r ,time was extraordinary. 
Neither prose nor verse was spared, 4 if .a 
"weak place could be found in th<L‘ ahnour 
•of the Whigs. Perhaps the most mas- 
terly of these"productions fc was the treatise 
on tne Conduct of the Sillies , which # vas 
published in 1711 while the Question of 
peace Or war was being argued in Parlia- 
ment. It became the text-book of the 
Ministerialists; .and its four editions 
contributed, in a' degree now hard to 
realise, to'tfieir successful defence of 
their indefensible peace.^ 

Swift’s private life, his intimacy with 
Vant'ssa, his intrigues with Stella, al- 
though full of interest to the student 
of character and manners,inave no direct 
bearing dpon political or social events. 

The temperament and talents of this 
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man,* so singularly unsuited to his ecclesi- 
astical profession* hi the rfign of Anne, 
woufd have raised him to the» highest 
offices of the Church a century earliei^ 
H*e. was a Churchrflan * of the *Tradpr 
stamp ; and under the seventh or eighth 
Henry hi£ career might have rivalled 
that of Wolsey. He was born too late 
for his personal happines^asd advantage, 
although opportifnely for mankind. 

% Instead of an archbishopric and the 
Chanceli&r’s* Seal, he was destined to-* 
hold no office superior to that of the. 
second-rate Deanery of St.* Patrick, for- 
nferly obscure, but now for ever associated 
with his strange and strong personality. 

In the domain of politics his position 
was that of a powerful parjty supporter, 
and not that of a party { leader. During 
the eventful years «which* followed* the 
fall of thfe Whigs, Swift’s dssfetance^ was 
consistently Sought and heartily given. 
When the quarfel between Oxford apd 
Bolingbroke came to a head, he laboured 
hard to effect, a reconciliation, and to 
patch up ,ppi»cd '’between them. He 
loved Oxford as a naan, but he as- 
signed to hiip as a politician and col- 
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league the chief blame for this unhappy 
disruption of* the To/y party. Whether 
his view was correct matters little. Des- 
perate efforts were made by Bolingbroke 
tp 4 enhst Swift 4 ’ upon his side. To his 
honour Swift remained staunch to the 
f man whom he had looked upon as his 
friend,* although he conceived him to be 
in the wrong. /He retired for t a while to 
the house of a friend in Berkshire. While 
there fie received many flattering^prp- 
1 posals from Bolingbroke, w‘ho offered to 
- reconcile him with the Queen ar*d ensure 
him preferment. At the same moment, 
hoWever, Oxford, a disgraced Minister, 
appealed to his comradeship. Swift, 
with * rare disinterestedness, at once 
Answered the sail, and made tlie sacri- 
fice of advancement on the altar of 
friefid^hip. I middle ' not with his 
faults,” he'wfote, “ as he was ^Minister 
of State, but you know ' his personal 
kindhess to me was excessive ; he dis- 
tinguished and chose me above all men 
when he was great ; rind his letter to me 
the other day was the *mQ.st moving 
imaginable.” 

The death of the Queep swept away 
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all necessity fbr choice between the rival 
statesmen, 2nd all necessity for their 
reconciliation, enveloping Bolingbroke 
and Oxford and Swift in one common 
proscription. For six years the Dean 
lived peacefully in IrelaiOd ; but in 1720 
his political activity recommenced. 

He appeared, however, in a ne'w part. 
No longer the most formidable scribe of 
a political party! he stepped into the 
polk’ cal arena as the defender' of the 
supposed' rights of his Irish compatriots. 
To Swift, as much as to any one man, is 
due- the fatal distinction which has been 
df?wn between the native Irish and the 
English settlors in Ireland. With all 
the skill of which he was master, he 
drove'nome this childish and unhealthy 
delusion. * 

• The D rapier Letters, famous for their 
successful attack upon a project quite 
indefensible Both from the standpoint of 
the time as wGll as* from that of the 
present day, nevertheless performed a 
sorry service for Iceland. -1 They served 
to accentuate 1 the’ lamentable differences 
between the Irish people and tHe Execu- 
tive Government as well as between the 
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men of Irish arid of English blood. 
They helped to connect Irish “ pat- 
riotism,” as this false sentiment* was 
galled, with a just resentment at high- 
Ivmded and impolice acts, and they wfent 
far to bring ab«?ut that state of feeling 
and rank growth of ideas which, in these 
‘days, has rendered necessary a partial 
abandonment of the great policy of Mr. 
Pitt for the unity of Great Britain and 
Irelands ' ' ^ 

It is not part of the Irish U-at-ure to 
. forecast fonsequences, r,r the,, Drapier 
Club, formed in honour> of Swift, would 
not have included men seriously anxious 
for the welfare of their country. 

To. have obtained the surrender of 
'Wood’s patent, to have destroyed 
“ Wood’s halfpence,” which was the 
immediate object of c ,the Drapier Letters, 
was to have earned, it was Conceived, 
immortal gratitude. But the boon was 
obtained at a heavy price, the payment 
of which extends even to these days. 

Rancour, frothy demonstrations of ill- 
will, want of confidence* f?J§e distinctions 
drawn between men of biood. intermingled 
for centuries, and of interests absolutely 
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similar, are part of the lfegacy which Swift 
left to his coflntrynfen in Iceland. Un- 
• fortunately no statesmanship equal to 
Chatham’s, no genius comparable to Sir 
Walter Scott’s, have Beer* found to *e r 
move the burden of misunderstanding 
and prejudice which has broken down 
the patience pf the English people? 

The Drapier’s head, at # the termina- 
tion of liis victorious struggle, became 
a si^n.j his portrait was engraved, Voven 
on - handkferclfiefs, struck upon medals, 
anti displayed ^erywhere as tjhe li6er- 
ator -of Ireland.* In the highest* and 
mG6£ . permanent interests of that dis- 
tressful country, it would perhaps have 
been better *could it have been displayed 
over Temple Bar. # . 

In 1726, for the *first # time since the* 
Queen’s death* Swifj Visited Lopdtm. 
His old friends* rejoiced tto *see him. 
They* were a*br8ken and disorganised 
party. Bolingbrcflce had indeed returned 
from exile, but his* authority and ^in- 
fluence in politics wcjre lost* Sjvi/t now 
sought to drgLVi nearer to Pope. He 
visited him At his villa near Twicken- 
ham, and spent, much time in his com- 

# G 
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pany. Pope, though a political friend, 
was before qll things -*a m'an of letters. 
Swift oared nothing* for literary ‘excel- 
lence. In his view literature was but a 
means to a political end. Pope aroused 
no jealousy in him. England had now 
4 settled down quietly under the govern- 
ment 6f Walpple. The practical sense 
of Swift urgftl him to recqgnise this 
state of facts, and his ‘genuine desire to 
secure ‘benefits for Ireland assisting -him, 
he obtained through Lord ‘Peterborough 
an introduction to Walpole. .. 

It was difficult for an*English Minister 
to Overcome the natural prejudice efthe 
official mind against the* author oi the 
Drapier ‘Letters. The interview achieved 
*no, result beyond rumours that Swift had 
‘passed over tcj the Whigs. Pulteney 
angled for his Support. 1 » There was a 
chance of ftis being once rrfOre drawn 
into the vortex of English ‘political strife. 
Pope, with the irtstinds of true friend- 
ship, urged him not to commit _ himself, 
to remain 

w £> 

Null;.us addictus jurare in virfca magistri. 

To this Swift replied *that he need 
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have no fear; that it was too late in 
life for him* to aci otherwise than to 
* stand aloof from party struggles ; and 
that the road of virtue was for him con-' 
sequently easy. Age Sut farely dints fhe 
passion of so strenuous a* soul as that of 
Swift, or hardens into indifference a mind, 
so sensitive as his, and Gulliver’s Travels' 
was the last great contribution to political 
satire or one who has no equ^l in the 
calendar of English journalists. * 

It iS ’unnecessary to follow Sjvift 
through Isis lon^public career of twenty- 
eight* years. Still less important, except 
to Students of psychology, is the sad fend 
to this storm-tossed life. That Swift 
was unfortunate in his choice <jf a pro- 
fession no one ever, doubled. That, he 
was unlucky to have been borji under* 
the Whig constitution may be admitted. 
Notwithstanding’^ these drawbacks , to 
his personal * success, his work for 
English literature* was Valuable and sfilid. 

. He stands next to ’Bolingbroke as' the 
founder of moderr\ ‘style. * Its character 
has been sqjd. tto *be, that it consists of 
proper words in proper places ; and no 
higher praise- cpuld well be given, fts 
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extreme simplicity was noted by Dr. 
Johnson. “The rogtie never hazards a 
figure/ 10 he said,, not disapprovingly. In 
^conceiving, as he did, the “Society of 
Brothers,” a band of men of first-rate 
eminence and lalent, selected it is true 
,ffom the Tory party only, his primary 
object 1 was to Jimit and fix the English 
tongue by a general standard, ,after the 
manner pf thej French Academy. Per- 
haps if is as well that he failed ^ iff his 
immediate object ; but indirecHyiie did, 
as he, desired to do, “ correct,* improve, 
and ascertaifi ” the English tongue ;* and 
frorh the age of Queen Anne, df which 
Swift was the principal literary star amid 
a galaxy* of talent, dates the renaissance 
of .English prose writing. 

" Of h\s work, that which he designed 
to be •ephemeral ha? outlasted in popular- 
ity 4 his more* serious efforts. Gulliver s 
Travels will live as loi^ a5 the literature 
of this country is preserved. His Journal 
to Stella is an invaluable compientary „ 
upon the .time' which At; embraces. Among 
the lighter prose pieced thq, Hints for 
Conversation and his Advice to a young 
Gtrl are charming examples of his cool 
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judgment and easy style. As a writer of 
verse % he was as fclcilful as* Prior, more 
* witty than Gay, bift lacked the Smooth- 
ne^ of Pope, his great # contemporary ancf 
friend at Twickenham. * * * 

The songs said to be f contributed by 
Swift to the Beggar's Opera compare, 
favourably with those by Gay Kimself> 
It is, hov/aver, as a writer mf simple prose, 
ii\ which he clothed ide^s of. singular 
ingenuity^ and reflections of curious and 
irymifold*intei^st, that Swift will be; re-' 
membered. Af»ong ephemeral writers 
uporf controversial topics he is unsur- 
passed. * Not ev^n Junfus can be com- 
pared with.hirh. Idis place among men 
of letters is especially interesting as the 
founder in England, of that«great school - 
of journalism of whicji Voltaire and 
Diderot were* the origin in Franoe, # and 
whicji has becorrte part of^tfie machinery 
of government in. both countries. 
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9 * RESPONSIBILITY 

t r # 

A youNG Englishman reading "of the 
Restoration period, of Jds cosmopolitan 
manners, its 1 silks and satins, its polished 
witticism, and/ its Anacreontic* reyfcls, 
cannot recognise his felloW-countrymen. 
Charles ' the Second himself was in 
habits and ways of speech a Frenchman. 
The chapge wa& rapid . With the acces- 
sion cf George the First, 'that is to 3ay 
after a lapse* of time less than divides us 
to-day from the birth J of the Prince of 
Wal'es, or evep of' younger children of 
Queen Victoria, England had so /altered, , 
that the .. figiires oiV.the political stage 
seem to us perfectly faihi'Iiao:., 

King 1 George, was a German of the 
type to which we are nova accustomed in 
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the Royal House. His .Minister, Sir 
Robert Wdpolej "possessed all those 
characteristics of .the sporting* squire, 
fond of good living, a*nd keen about 
politics, with which EngSsh lads of ttys 
day are familiar. He md had an Eton 
education. * He had sho^n himself fond 
of all games and field ^sports, and ye£ 
could be ^ober and diligiyit.in his work. 
After the fashiofl of his race, as a lad 
and tjirough life, his loVS of s*p0rt pre- 
vailed* <i?ver*^very passion. A letter 
from hh % hun^man or his gamekeeper* 
would always have precedence over any 
pblkical despatch, however impoBtant. 
To shrewd observers it was clear, when 
the Queen’s death destroyed the govern- 
ment of Bolingbroke, that .Walpole w as 
the rising man. At first under the’new 
rtsign little .vfas hejrd of* him. 9 Until 
the Elec*f6r of* Hanover •ccfuld be in- 
formed that* hi had bficome King of 
England, and <?oul<i take possession, of 
his kingdom, the supreme authority was 
vested in eighteen* # Lords •Justus named 
in a documjn * tong kept secret, and only 
disclosed by the Hanoverian* agent in 
London on the death* of Qu^sn Anne. 
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From this document two things were 
clear : — , ' « 

Firsts that King George intended to 
rely upon the Whigs. Secondly, that t he 
distrusted powfcrfuf party leaders. None 
of these were ‘included in the list of 
Lords Justices^; not even Marlborough. 
..Presently, when George the. First landed 
in England,* h| chose for his. Minister 
Lord Townshend ; yef so afraid was the 
King of a tyrannical Junto, that although 

* he had selected from amon/g the 'Whigs 

* a Minister of little weight, he /would not 
bring * himself to give "him the Lord 
Treasurer’s staff. Townshend 'beeahne 
Secretary of State. Associated with him 

( was General Stanhope. The Treasury 
■X'as put into, commission. King George 
showed prudencq. and* wisdom. He was 
phlegnjatic of tenipijramcrit «and not the 
reverse of'sHrewd. He was *3 man of 
fifty-four, with experience of govern- 
mcntand of the world. ' Quite conscious 
of the fact that he was a foreigner in 
England, jiware of thc f inconvenience his 
ignorance of the language^ rriust occasion 
to him anil to his Ministers, he determined 
to vroceefd warily. 
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Although 't'ownshend and Stanhope 
led t^e new Govefnment, t© use modern 
phraseology, in the*Hou§e of Ldrds and 
Cqpimons, real authority was vested irt 
one who was not even .included hi fhe 
Cabinet. The Paymaster of the Forces 
was Walpole. Comparatively speaking it, 
was a humble office. But J^alpole’S influx 
encd^bv^r. Townshend w»s*very great; 
vdiile his debating power was second only 
to that of Bolingbroke. Such a position 
wpuld’ntfw b\ wholly false, and in tjiose 
days cou/i not l%st under the ijoveJ con- 
ditions of parliamentary life. It is no 
mitjfcr *of surprise therefore that fn a 
few montlys’ time, October 1715, Wal- 
pole was promoted tb the # highr office of 
First Lord of the lj-easusy.* # #l 

The new Parliament JiacJ mc;t in the 
month of March ; «ind its assembling 
was Remarkable Tor. three events. The 
King, though* present at the opening, 
was unable from fiis ignorance of English 
fc to deliver the custbmary speech, which 
was read in the KVig’s pfesenc^ by the 
Chancellor^ .It# # the House of Lords, 
Lord Bolingbroke delivered *his last 
oration in Parliament. In the C|mmohs, 
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the address -was * moved * by Walpole, 
already in reality ftte leader of the 
House, ‘and sopn to’become its unques- ' 
tioned master for a period of over a 
qdhrtfer of a century. 

The quiet and peaceful accession of 
, George the thirst was the final triumph 
■-of thfe Revolution of 1*688. With 
Bolingbroke’s «fall all rational .hope of 
a Stuart, restoration vanished. Hence- 
forth ‘the principle that the Crown 
’ devplved not by hereditary right but 
by ap iyt of Parliarpent, was firmly 
established. * * 

It was natural and. proper that* the 
party favourable to the Protestant suc- 
cession Should carry on the Government 
‘of the new Kipg. "fhe General Election 
t)f 1715 returned a Whig majority to 
the* House of Commons', reversing the 
national judgment of two year's back. 

To Marlborough thp ccfmmand of the 
armjr was give ( n. “ ' 

The Earl of Ormcfnd, the Commander^ 
in-Chief* to Whom thp King announced 
his removal and the nariwof Jjis successor 
almost immediately on his arrival at St. 
James’sfat once left London, and shortly 
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left England for ever. * Bolingbroke had 
not neglected to 'adopt similar precau- 
tions. 

jOne df the King’s first acts was tA 
reconstitute the Privy .Council. • The 
numbers of this body were reduced to 
thirty-three. All the '1,'ory Ministers, 
of Queen Anne were excluded. * Bight 
of tile ljew Privy CounciUors formed the 
Cabinet : Townsfiend and Stanhope, the 
Chancellor Cowper, Sunderland, "Notting- 
ham, M^lifa^ Somers, and Marlborough.* 
Lord Somers’ appointment was ^rather 
complimenfary fhan effective, ror he was 
v*y infirm. Marlborough’s great name 
was a source df strength and honour to 
the Government, but* lie h^d no authority 
or influence over h^s colleagues or over* 
the King. , t • 

* Sunderland,* as Lofd - lieutenant of 
Ireland, was rardy present at the Cabinet 
Council. Rfcal , power was vested in 
Townshend, St&nhdpe, , and Cowper. 
.The ablest of theftn was undoubtedly 
the Chancellor* on fnany difficult 
questions Jug authority prevailed. Gen- 
eral Stanhope had been gelected*for office 
by the King ‘himself without \eferehce 
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to Townshend. The explanation of this 
choice lay ira the cirdumstance tfyat of 
all livihg Englishmen, except Marl- 
borough, his reputation stood highest 
o«i f the Continept. He was a soldier, 
a diplomatist, and a man of letters; 
c and he had b(en thrown into intimate 
^lalions with foreign statesmen. Town- 
shend’s influence, however, in the r Cat5lnet 
was in reality supreme. It was not th?t 
he was ‘a man of specially strong charjic- 
‘ter. * On the contrary, yeherfteht aijd 
choleric |py nature, he^ was somewhat 
infirm of purpose ; but behind him s J too,d 
Walpole. On/ Walpole’s judgriien'c; ‘he 

relied. He took on all important ques- 
tions the 'Advicf of thfe Paymaster General ; 
Tor «he was shrewd epough to appreciate 
that jusf as % Walpole’s judgment was 
souftdj so his authority over the House 
of Commons was already dangerously 
assured. c 

•Ohe great constitutional change had 
quietly taken place. * The Sovereign no. * 
longer attended the /deliberations of the 
Cabinet. Queen Anne* had presided at 
her Council. JSometimes, in a fit of 
spfeen, ff ter Lady Mashjm’s influence 
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had undermined Godolphi,n, the Queen 
would sit silfent at *the Board for awhile, 
and then suddenly without a «word of 
explanation, rise and ’break up th# 
Council. It is curious' to note* th§t 
the Council Board was 1 the only table 
at which Queen Anne wife accustomed 
to sit down with a subject. Her habit* 
wa^h»var;ably to take hef dinner aldne. 
■JVIot even Prince* George, her husband, 
sat at .dinner in her presence. * Custom 
in these ’matters, as in others, changed* 
rapidly ; -for in a few years’ time, ^)ueen 
Caroline ditied *in Walpole’s * house at 
Chelsea*. It is true thift her host after 
taking his place’ behind’ her chair and 
handing her the first dish, dined with 
her suite in an adjoining j-oom. But* 
Lady Walpole sat at the Queen’s table. 
Queen Anne “sat, ^oWever, witji *her 
Ministers* ' in C«ut\cil. Ring George’s 
presence in the Council Chamber would 
have been altogether superfluous* apd 
fin inconvenience, for he* neither $poke 
nor understood, English. *He had never 
cared to le^rn, eo do either. So the 
Cabinet, owing to chance, glided into 
a habit which .has since ’become^ a grtaat 
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constitutional, usage. The Cabinet 
Council had , not at \:his time assumed, 
if it has yet done < so, a final shape. 
Twenty years later it consisted of four- 
teen f members.^ These included « the 
great household officers. Even this 
^number is smaller than that to which 
ip, *quite recenf, times we have been ac- 
customed. »V\felpoIe found sq large a 
body an unwieldy instrument. He corj r 
stituted 'gradually and unostentatiously 
■an inner Cabinet, consistiry^ of* the two 
Secretaries^ of State, the Changellor, arid 
himself ; and the confidential business 
was ‘transacted by this select quartet .* . 4 ’ 
The fiction that power resided' in 
the Cabinet as a whole was not disturbed. 
v So little, howeyer, was it really the case, 
that the Duke ofjsfewcastle, with singular 
tactiesfness, on oVie; occasion, when the 
King’s sp'eefch was „ under discussion, 
having omitted a paragraph which 
Walpole desired to 4 suppress altogether, 
instead of quietly dropping out the, rf 
obnoxioug words j^thout comment, 
turned and whispered* to JL-ord Hard- 
wicke, the Chancellor, for some minutes, 
and ther^adding, ct You take me,” passed 
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on to the next paragraph. The Chancellor 
said nothing,* but tflok snuff and looked 
* wise, *we are told, «which under*the cir- 
cumstances was perhaps the simplest 
course open to him. * Hilt the inoidcn^t 
gave offence then, as it would’ give 
offence now*, to the Minister’s colleagues. 
Indeed, a Minster could Scarcely opwj^ 
exhibit want of confidence yi his colleagues 
yip Cabinet to-day, however strong the 
temptation. It has Tutppendd that, 
for* tho fiffecpve carrying out of certain 
acts of hjjgh policy, it was, in recent 
years, still fount! necessary* at* times to 
hav£.an inner Cabinet within the Cabinet ; 
and* during Mr. Gladstone’s administra- 
tion from *1880 to 1885 it was found 
that, without such an arrangement, no*' 
difficult contentious 1 business could’ be. 
transacted, when absolute * secrecy was 
essential to success. . In rnfiny respects, 
even’to the detail bf*limitihg refreshment 
to plain biscuits and water, Cabinet 
(Councils under the presidency of W^Jpole 
resembled tho$e ^credibly* belieyed to 
be held in Qcwnin£ Street in these 
days. Time was wasted thenl’as now, 
by garrulous Ministers; tempers wfcre 
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tried by overbearing on6s. Authority 
exercised was in inverse ratio to talking 
done. oOne advantage is enjoyed by 
Ministers in the present day.' Cabinet 
Councils under George the First wfere 
generally summoned in the cockpit at 
Whitehall, about eight o’clock at night, 
Jaft^t: dinner;' and there * ,is no limit 
to the possibilities of discursivencs^fter 
dinner. 

Queut Anne’s Cabinets were held as 
«a rule on Sunday evening? at, six, but 
then the Queen’s presence controlled tile 
natural flow « of discussion, o « 

It is not wonderful that Lord Hecvey, 
who left a few, unfortunately a very few, 
notes ina-eference to these Councils, fre- 
quently complains of waste of time. 
Walpole, to judge from the description, 
spoke, little. * The initiative seems to 
have been taken, . and ^ the discussions 
conducted, bythe Duke of Newcastle, 
who -was Secretary of Slate. The Duke 
went by the nickname of “ hubble- 
bubble.” N-nthing j could convey to’ 
us a be’tter idea of the authority 
of Walpcfle than his silence on these 
occasion?'.' When he thought fit to 
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interfere, all fhe 44 mutes and starers,” 
as Hervey calls thfcm, at once chimed in 
"'with 4 'to be sure, to be siire.” * 

Walpote’s position is illustrated 1 
by a scene which Lord Harvey describes* 
The business was over, the Cabinet was 
breaking up, and Walpole* was on his 
legs to go avf&y, when Newcastle* sJWk* 
44 lPjf>u # please, I would speak one word 
you before you*go” ; to which Wal- 
pole replied: “ I do not please, myTLord ; 
but if 'you \* r ili, you must.” 44 Sii^ I 
shall not .youbl^ you long.” 44 )VelI, 
my Lord, tilat’s •something ; but I had 
rathar no t be troubled a{ all : won’t it 
keejj cold till to-morrow?” “Perhaps 
not, sir.” 44 Well, come tfyen, left’s have^ 
it”; upon which encouraging prelude 
they retired to a corner* of th^ room , 1 
where his Grade whi$p£red very soffly, 
and Sir Robert ‘answered nothing but 
aloud, and said nothing aloud but every 
now and then, 41 P'oohl psljaw ! O Lnrd! 
Q Lord! Pray be quiet. My God, «an’t 
you see it is oves? * * * . 

The subjgct o&the conversation matters 
very little, but the scene (hrowsVlight on 
relations and manners between co^eagues 
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which, in these days, wouid scarcely con- 
duce to the maintenance of friendly 
agreement in CouncH. 

<m Walpole’s greatest achievement, during 
9, long tenure j>f office, was his careful 
tending of this institution of government 
by a Cabinet, that is to say by a Com- 
t js of the Privy Council, at the 
deliberations cf which the Sovereign was 
not present, nominally responsible to the 
King, but ill reality dependent on a 
parjiamentary majority. It was hard 
work, and the means used, in a venal 
age, were nOt pure according to modern 
standards. > • 

The Sovereign was < still powerful 
enough 'to embarrass and even tempo- 
rarily to destroy a Minister. But the 
'King CQuld not for long contend against 
a Minister backed by Parliament. When 
George the’ First went on ‘ a visit to 
Hanover, accdmpanied by Stanhope and 
Sunderland, he vtes hiduced by their 
jealous representations to dismiss Town- 
shend. Waipole at once resigned. It 
so happened that ‘ this hecame Walpole’s 
opportunity. He fully availed himself 
of it. / 
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Owing to tfie wild speculations arising 
out of the South-Sea Bubbles the finances 
of the country had beqn thrown into 
confusion? Walpole’s spund business 
capacity had never misleft him as tb tTie 
inevitable result of Law’s projects* He 
had prophesied their failure. Meanwhile* 
in his priva££\capacity he had avfltei 
himself the public madness to add to 
Lis fortune by purchase and sjle, at a 
thousand w per cent profit, of South -Sea 
Stgck. * His* contemporaries, whatever* 
view of si^h a transaction ma^y ngw be 
tajcen* admired Ris shrewd 'perspicacity. 
In *the eyes of the country Walpole *was 
the * one %troitg capable man. The 
Ministry was certainly not*an iripressive, 
one, and the Ministers cajried individu-* 
ally little weight in public; estimation.* 
When Stanhope was* made a Viscdimt 
in 1717, ‘and the Jead of* tfie House 
of Commons *theiieupon devolved upon 
Addison, Craggs, *and* Aisl^bie, they ^vete 
quite iJnable to hold their own against 
Walpole. AddisoiV^.eminent in letters, 
was the /eeblost off Ministers. As 
Secretary of State his failure wa\ painful. 
Craggs was called Lord Sunderland's 
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/nan — a fairly honest hard - working 
obscure man. Aislabie, as F.inance 
Minister, had trafficked largely in South- 
Sea Stock, ar,d his reputation, unjike 
Walpole’s, hacj suffered. When 1 the 
Bubble burst, the popular fury was 
concentrated ypon these Ministers ; and 
<kc '"eyes of all men turryjti to Walpole. 
With patriotic shrewdness he. showed 
himself , anxiou? to stand between the 
King’s’ Government and the popular 
indignation. His task wa!> facilitated, in 
a strgmge ( fashion. Lord St?nhope had 
literally died of rage, ’ occasioned' by, a 
personal attach upon him in the Kduse 
of Lords by the young aijd dissolute 
Duke 6f Vyharton ; Craggs speedily 
followed him j, succumbing to an attack, 
’quite as.deadly^of smallpox; while within 
thr£e« weeks of* the Elections, on the 
19th of April 172?,,, Sunderland passed 
away beyond the reach of parliamentary 
cfcnsures and iriipeachments. It is 
impossible at the "same time to omit 
to notice, although' .public events were 
not affected thereby, 'the .dqath, in the 
month /(if Ju,ne, of' John Duke of 
Marlbqrough. Aislabie was expelled 
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from the House of Commons and sent 
to the Tower. i# . 

Amid this murrain of leading politi- 
cians, Wdipole, as it cap be^well imagined] 
remained master of theffield. Foftulie 
had cleared his path of all competitors. 
The Elections of March* 1722 had 
returned srlafg^ majority .for the Wfevg:* 
ancf the.Jacobites and To»ie<> recognised 
vhat, except in conspiracy, their chances 
were hgpeless. # ® 

jOne*of thl first at length clearly to 
understand % the hopelessness of the Jacobite 
cause’was Bdlingbroke. Th!s conviction 
orffes part led to # his giving explanations 
whith resulted* in a pardon under the 
Great Seal ; and in 1723, vfrrthin a^ 
year of Walpole’s accesjioa to office, 
Bolingbroke returned to fnglan^. ■ 
The leader ^of the Tofy party was tfien 
Sir Williafti Wyndh^m, a man of stainjess 
honour, who contrived to 'represent with 
unblemished repfttatfon a disreputable 
cause. * The other gfeat Tory leader had 
been Simon HarcoifrJ ; but “^rimiping 
Harcourt,” as •Stvift: Jmaliciously called 
him, had recognised the j>owef\of Wal- 
pole even before it occurred to Boling- 
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broke. As months rolled' on, Walpole’s 
path grew . smoother. One serious 
attempt' by a really capable man was’ 
made to oveijthrpw him. This rjyal 
vis Carteret, afl.erwards Lord Granville, 
a mah of brilliant parts, a scholar, a 
, linguist, and ‘a daring politician. But he 
lw.d''gi < ave moral defects. lit. ambition 
was lofty but too fitful. His indifference 
to the more tender relations of political 
friendship was* profound ; and in moments 
' of trial such indifference, felt and recipro- 
cated, is fatal to leaderships He was 
said to poss&ss no feelihg efccept that_of 
thirst; for his ‘love of wine wasr unusual 
even in those wine-loving times. 

Such h man. however great his abilities, 
had n o chancq against the bluff joviality 
•and shrewd comradeship of Walpole. 
Cafceret took advantage, as had Sunder- 
land on a' previousmccasion, of a journey 
to Hanover with the. King to try and 
trip < up the First Lord of the Treasury. 
But .Townshend, who had also 'accony 
panjcd’ tjie King, ^Upported as usual by 
the cool advice of Walpble, wajs too strong 
an antagonist. , King George had gained 
experiepce. Wary he had ever been. 
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Carteret’s m&noeuvre failed; and his 
failure left Walpble complete master of 
the Court, as he* already wa# of the 
Parliament. Hencefortfy for five year#, 
about the full term of* 1 ijiodern Adminis- 
tration, he and his colleagues quietly 
ruled an ’uneventful England. Then 
there acetir-K l^a crisis, which his ej^*r?i$s 
hailed as. a certain preliyde. to his final 
disappearance frofh office. King George 
died on his way to Haiiofer in* f 727. 

In point 4 )f fact casual observers anck 
superficialities had not grasped the full 
extent of the changes which ^uvernmertt 
b]?*Cabmet, based on patty organisation, 
had brought about in political life. 

The work of King George «the First, ( 
as Ranke points out, had Jjeen to keejp* 
the Pretender at a distance, and to estab- 
lish on a firm basis the*Whi^-Hanpwerian 
governmMit of England. This end. was 
gained. The weakness* of character so 
marked in the Pretender, and thg firm 
attitude of the Whigs, had contributed to 
make the King’s {ask easy. , 

Lady Cowpgi*; wife of the Chancellor, 
v/hose charming* and interest? ig Journal 
was for so long withheld from the world,** 
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relates how peevish the Sense of their 
complete discomfiturf had 'rendered the 
Jacobite*,. At the coronation of Ge6rge I. 

My Lady Dorchester stood underneath 
m«, and when), the Archbishop went 
round -the throne demanding the consent 
of the people, she turned about to me 
w ,^»id : * Dots the old tbj^k that 
anybody htjre t will say No] to 'his 
question when there ale so many drawn 
swords ? ’ ” There was no remedy but 
»patience ; and so everybody waV pleased 
or pretended to be so. 

■ A peevish* sense of weakness on the 
one ^ide, a calm, orderly demeanour..' on 
the other, and u so many drawn swords.” 
Such was. the attitude of the two parties 
* ;, nto which England was divided. How 

<i D 

qouia the weaker h&ve reasonable hope 
of success ? 'Whan George .11. succeeded 
his father,' the Jacobite, cause 1 was at a 
still *" lower ebb'/ Bolihgbroke had ac- 
cepted a pardon from * the Hanoverian 
monarch. Lord Harcourt had thrown, 
in his lo,t with the enem f y. , The Jacobites' 
were left to the tender mercies of the wild 
Duke of ‘Wharton, and of Bishop Atter- 
bury. Hope being altogether inde- 
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pendent of reasonable probability, the 
death of the' Kii?^ brought a gleam of 
* hope \o the Jacobite cause. % At any 
rate for % the Tory party, fif not for th8 
exiled family, there wal the change *gf 
Walpole’s disgrace. • 

The Prihce of Wales hid quarrel lec^ 
much wit«Jrtk*7^Cing, and*had spojper.*^ 
hafsh*aji<4 bitter terms o£ Walpole. It 
was certain that Ife would try to govern 
by means of the discontented Wlfigs and 
Ministers chosen from the Oppositions 
Who coulc^ tell to what confusion such 
an attempt nlight?*lead ? In rtii^conJusion 
lay^Aope for the Jacobite'cause. « 

It was soon discovered that the caprice 
of a sovereign was no longer the»domin- 
ant force in politics ; and the personal* 
predilections of the King had to t yield to 
hfe necessities.* Th # ese # were not •im- 
mediate! y^pparert ;.but a v£ry*few w^eks 
served to bring them into strong relief, and 
to strip the King’iTmitid of all desire # tobe 
fid of his father’s Minister. It is cyrious 
to find Walpole* quite in thte old manner, 
killing two hors<;snn.hjs ride frcjp Chelsea 
to Richmond in Order to be tl e first to 
convey to the Prince news of his father’s * 
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death. When he asked for instructions, 
the King told him harshly to go to Chis- 
wick arid take them from Sir Spencer' 
Compton. It pas no surprise to*W alpple. 
Cdmpton was a favourite with the new 
King. * For years he had held the office of 
t Treasurer to the Prince of Will es, and also 
Uad4*,een elected to the djg^Afici.viffice of 
Speaker by- the House of C$mm6ns. 
It was not yet known that he was in- 
competent irf business : a “ plodding 
l heayy fellow, with great application, but 
no talents.” 

To hirli therefore all ey& turned for 
a while. His* house was besieged 'ey 
courtiers, and by the great herd of aspir- 
ants to- • honours and to the smiles of 
•princes. Walpole was abandoned. At 
.Leicester House, the residence of the 
King,rWalpole Lad^ ‘Walpole niet 
not; only with neglecf but rud'ehess, until 
a word from ihe Queen effected an in- 
stantaneous change “in *the demeanour of 
the njobile society of the Court. •’ 

Lady ( Walpole JiCvself describes the 
difficulty she experienced in paying her 
respects' f.o the King afid Queen, unable 
to make her way between the scornful 
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backs and elbows of her late devotees, 
or to approach nearer than the third or 
fourtft row of cringing courtier^ ; but no 
sqpner was she descried* by her Majesty, 
than the Queen cried aldlid, “ Therfc I*^m 
sure I see a friend ” ; the torrent thereupon 
divided, aild shrunk to either side ; an^. 
“as away,” exclaimed ^rL^dy 

WaIpole„“iI might have walked over their 
heads if I had pleased/’ The Queen’s 
notice, of * Lady Walpole ttid in*fact in- 
c^icate^he sdre set of the tide in fi^vouf 
of WalpoJe. 

The constitutional battlfc iA truth was , 
won. *The Whig-Hanoverian tradition 
was to be maintained ; and that new 
constitutional government of the«country, # 
by Ministers responsible .primarily t # 0 
Parliament, and only in a minpr degree 
t!b the King, 'was fpiAicl to hav* taken 
root in th*e hab’rts Engli?hihen. # 

George the Second had not the abilities 
of his father. •Foftunately for h;m,»by 
his side stood the Queen, Carojine of 
*Anspach, who. slvtvyed through *her life 
that capacity fQr # eov£ rnment yhich Eng- 
land has been lucky enough to find in 4 
female sovereigns. 
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In reality Queen Caroline was sove- 
reign. No longer young, she neverthe- 
less retained traces < of beauty. . * Her 
ihfluence over fthe King was Absolute. 
H£, with the lisual blindness of hus- 
bands ‘who are ruled or deceived by 
|heir wives, flattered himself that he was 
tha»iKPSt absolute of mon^rtJwKv-fft was 
a favourite topic with him. Chaflcs, he 
used to say, had been ruled by his mis- 
tresses ;* William by his Dutchmen ; 
Queen Anne by her favourites: 1 Jiut 
who, do they say, rules now ? ” he would 
ask triumjihahtly, amid the Smiles of his 
CouBt. Walpole, with his usual shrewd- 
ness, had long noticed the intellectual 
and moral strength of the Princess. He 
Respected her understanding, and she 
knew that he did so. 1 She, on the other 
hand; appreciated'’ his power. She de- 
termined tha\: he should remain the 
King’s Minister 1 : Another clear-sighted 
observer, Cardinal Fleur'y, then controll- 
ing the policy of Fiance, foresaw that 
in Walpole lay“the chief hope of stability” 
in the internal government and foreign 
policy of lingland. 

Two superficial causes, based on Wal- 
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pole’s parliamentary position, which was 
the determining factor of the whole 
situafhan, decided* the action' of the 
Kjng.^ . *» 

Horace Walpole, brdther of the Pf^st 
Lord of the Treasury, was at that time 
English Minister in Paris. * He was senj 
over by.-Guidinal Fleury.to the K^r.g- to 
warri^^iip against shattering an alliance 
with the only {Sower in Europe then 
specially^ 'friendly to England. ** George 
tjie* Second* was much impressed, , and 
the pointy was ^strongly urged by the , 
Queen, with her usual fofce*ancf effeft 
upfcn her husband’s mind! Secondly the 
Kang’s Civil List had to be fixed by a 
parliamentary vote. Sir Spencer Comp- , 
ton was appealed to, and *a .sum named? 
Walpole, when apfproaclied, yas more 
generous. -He coi^ld* afford to* be so. 
It was d&ubtfuhwhether Cftrrfpton cpuld 
obtain from the House df Commons the 
lesser sum. It was*certain that \Valpole 
, could obtain the • greater. Pujteney, 
‘anxious to trip ;rp # the Minister, _ it is 
true, made ampl«cpromises. "I, lie Queen’s 
sagacity, uninflifaiced by the sfrowy pro- * 
testations of *Pulteney ( determined the 
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King to adhere to the man who could 
undoubtedly secure /or him an ample 
income, and who was not obli^€d, as 
^as poor Sir Spenc.er Compton/'to haye 
thd Royal Messages to Parliament com- 
posed by deputy. 

# So Walpolfe remained, whe£e from the 
beginning it ^s certain have 
to remain, at *he helm of State, ** Mis 
position was now assured to him so long 
as he cduld regain for himself by f superior 
•veight in debate, and for hiS. CaVtfiiet* b # v 
adroit t management in the lobbies, a 
majority ?h 'the Hous£ of* Commons. 
An /Opposition was to develop' which 
was later on to destroy his power ; kut 
this took fifteen years to accomplish 
•jfrom the period when his authority was 
recognised by Carol?ne of Anspach and 
the King. 
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THE fsi'A'biitSHMENT OB *GOVER)WiENT 
B$ MAJORITY^OF THE'HOUSE OF 
, COMMON'S 

• • 

WtfEN.tiie long administration of Wal-* 
pole came to an end, it was said that his 
fall was o^xng •to inordinate »am6itioiY, 
any>to Jiis inability to brook a riva^, or 
to s tolerate n^ar* himself lofty talent. 
Possibly many of the trouble^ which 
beset him towards the clbse of his lift** 
he might - have be^n scared had he # 
possessed thp *art of ^attaching # tc> his 
fortunes younger mep at oifce* ambitious 
and *able. Xhis art unquestionably he 
did not possess ; -/ye* it is by no means 
certain that the admission into his 
government of Pulteney or Carteret, or 
Cobham or Pitt,^would have (*iven ‘ him 
a longer tenure oij ofltce. 

Walpole never was mote powerful than* 
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after the quarrel with ToWnshend, when, 
with the exception of Lord Hardwicke, 
his Cabinet contained no one ^’first- 
fate capacity, e Arrayed against him in 
heterogeneous eonfusion were all . the 
talents* of Parliament. In subsequent 
days the most powerful of his successors, 
the younger Pitt, found himgfilf in a 
similar parliamentary position., Qa the 
other hand, Ministries of “ All the 
Talents-;*' “ Broad -bottomed Adminis- 
trations,” to use the slang i*a;-nes' of 
Cabinets formed by Mr. Pelham, Lord 
Grenville,* arid Lord Aberdeen, have 
bee 11 notorious for their weakness, and 
have ever been shortlived... t 

Walpole's instinct for government was 
•eo remarkable, his command over his 
passions . so well assured, that if he 
excluded brilliant talents, and chose 
hard-working dull officials as his sub- 
ordinates, it ma / reasonably be attributed 
to calculation rather than to pettyjealousy. 
Facile criticism suggests that in 17^1 his 
position would have been stronger if he 
had in 1727 remained friendly with 
Carteret and Townshe id, and had given 
■high office to William Pulteney. Ex- 
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perience of other Ministries raises reason- 
able doubts whether such a combination 
could^ave lasted cne-third of ihat long 
period of office. Walpole maintained 
his power over the Houfce of Comittoftg, 
and it was thus that he was able to rule 
England fo* over twenty years : a longer^ 
period* t;h?~ ^Napoleon the Firstar his 
nepho\y ruled France, a Joqger period 
than Prince BisVnarck controlled the 
destinies <Jf Germany. Ll was * h great 
feat' of politics, and wellnigh reduces* 
tKe critic to silence. Certainly it may 
be admitted that Walpole i*ecogniseci 
•and> clearly asserted his ’superiority^ in 
the^ Cabinet. „ For the quarrel with 
Townshend numerous reasons have 
been sought. It has even., been sug~* 
gested that one of ■» them was. Town-* 
shend’s jealousy of the? ^reat hovs« at 
Houghton which \Vialpole ’hud rebyilt 
at enormous*, co'st, the* hospitalities 
of which eclipsed* those of Lord 
Townshend’s neighbouring home at 
R&ynham. 

Walpole’s ownc^ac, count of tVe matter 
has an air of greater probability. “So 
long,” he said, “ as the firm was Town- * 
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shend and Walpole, all vent well; as 
soon as it became Walpole and Town- 
shend, things went w 4 rong.” It was the 
Uash of two somewhat arbitrary matures, 
and ,the strife for mastery, that broke 
up the firm. That some of Walpole’s 
methods, according to modern standards, 
were arbitrary* cannot be q uest ioned. 

To dismiss^ William' 1 Pitt fropi <ihe 
Blues because of a violent parliamentary 
harangue would not be approved now ; 
- but k the definition of a placeman . at -that 
time was not altogether clear, and even 
in these days a Miijster/ would, not 
tolerate a vituperative speech ,frovn a 
gro'om-in-waiting. Much, too, has been 
made qf Walpole’s suppression of the 
^supplementary portion of the Beggar’s 
f Opera, in which he was lampooned in 
the (Character of -the highwayman Mac- 
heath. The irritation, caused by this 
play appears to us excessiye. Gay, the 
author, was naturally, annoyed at the 
treatment his play received. His friends 
rallied to his support,, notably the beauti- 
ful and eccentric 'Duchess of Queens- 
berry, granddaughter ^ of the Chancellor 
. LfOrd Clarendon. In fighting the battle 
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of her literary friend, she presumed so 
far as to incur the displeasure of the 
King,\nd to find herself excluded from 
Cgurt. ' Her written j*epfy to the verbal 
intimation that her preSence would dot 
in future be pleasing to the Sovereign, 
was couche*d in a form that’would create 
astonfthmc-.i? even in tfedse democratic 
days:\“yhe Duchess of Queensberry 
is surprised and* well pleased that the 
King hath given her scJ agreeable a 
corrtmanl as* to stay from Court, where* 
sfie never came for diversion, but to 
bestow a great civility on the ‘King ahd 
Qw*en.V / t 

JJo one would’have been more aston- 
ished than the Duchess of QutJensberry 
could she have foreseen that a century* 
and a half* later tht* Lord Chamberlain* 
Would still ratlin and tfxercise the»pftwer 
to suppress politic^L caricature on .the 
stage. Arbitrary as Walpole’s act of 
rigid censorship ‘appeared to his t con- 
temporaries, it should not cause surprise 
ift these days. 

The novelty, of .Walpole’s •njaxims of 
government was\ fuAly recognised by 
those among * his contemporaries who* 
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were interested in politics. When he 
insisted on the dismis^af of Lord Chester- 
field and Lord Clinton from thenxhouse- 
hold offices it fexcjted little comment^ as 
nrf personal motive was attributed to him 
by unprejudiced persons. It was plain 
f that he wais carrying out/ a plan of 
homogeneous 'government by- a party of 
men who should at any rate pu.tjvarHly 
appear to be loyal to ‘one another ; and 
it was generally recognised and admitted 
'thaf his plan deserved a fair triak * 
Official mutiny he could not tolerate, 
her could* he* permit it hi got unpunished. 
Thjs was a natural and inevitables.de- 
velopment of government by a Cabinet 
responsible to Parliament. It was 
immediately ‘followed by another in- 
• novation, which siftce has 'obtained a 
hold upon party *iife in England. Wal- 
pole, finding’ himself in* a pafKamentary 
difficulty, and suffering' from slack 
attendance of merfibors, summoned a 
private meeting of the Whig "party, 
and, delivered a speech something be- 
tween a ( liycture and wkaj in the political 
slang of recent tidies/ is called a mani- 
festo. . The effect of this proceeding 
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was then found to^be that which, at the 
present day, a similar step on, the part 
of a i^rime Ministftr generally produces^ 
and for about a week# afthr the meeting 
there seemed to be “S resurrection ©f 
that party spirit which had been So long 
dormant, that most people* imagined it t 
was quite extinct ; and .the next'day in 
the House, where the industry of both 
parties had contributed to bring up 
above .fiye hundred merftbers ^iil the 
appointnlent'of a Committee on Excise),* 
the Court l^st was carried by a majority 
of nihety, most of the lists on toth sides 
betifg (Satire. ” Innovations did not,rest 
her£. Abgut this time there commenced 
a practice, which has siijce bfctome ^ 
constitutional privilege, ^although on^ 
not altogether free Yrom abuses that ofi 
putting questions iy Parliament* flpon 
matters of ’fact fo # Ministers. # The first 
recorded instance pccurreS in the House 
of Lords, in a ^matter # of no present 
•importance. Lord’ Cowper, th^ ex- 
Chancellor, was, the* inquisitive, mfenjber. 
Rising in his *|4!ac£. he mentioned a 
certain rumour “*being a matter in 
which the public was highly concerned/ 
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and desired those in the administration 
to acquaint the House whether there 
was any ground for that report.’^ Lord 
Sunderland replied very much as Ltrd 
Salisbury might 'lo-day reply to a similar 
questidn. 

Walpole stems to have possessed in- 
stinctively the knowledge of parliament- 
ary requirements which a centuryvand a 
half of public experience of party govern- 
ment? sixty years of which may be counted 
“as personal, has bestowed upon the “ oldest 
parlianientary hand ” of modern times. 
No one, as was made plain before Wal- 
pole’s accession to office, could be ntore 
violent, more unscrupulous in opposition 
than he.' Yet as a Minister, with full 
responsibility upon him, anxious above 
all things to retain *office, no’ one could 
be more averse* ‘from violent measures 
of ..policy’. * It wus said of* Callistus 
by a contemporary that he knew that 


active steps and dvefi violent enter- 
prises, are a means of acquiring power,, 
but that to keep it,\palliatives, delays, 
and gentjei methods are^afest. “ Prioris 
quoque regiae pirit/iS, et potentiam 
Vautis .quam acjrioribus Consiliis tutius 
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haberi.” This invaluable knowledge was 
also granted to Wllpole. 

“ Quieta non movere ” became his 
o$cial maxim. Of CQjirst? he occasionally 
blundered. His attemp# to touch thfe Ex- 
cise was a breach of his own maxim, and 
involved hVn in difficulties *which nearly 
destroyed hft power. Hi% skill ^escap- 
ing fynj an Untenable .position saved 
him, but it was at the price of his 
measure^ * Walpole was a peace Minister. 
Jdtf has* befcn somewhat extravagantly 
praised on this account. After the, 
exhausting**warS*of WilliaTn and'Mzfrt- 
befbugh, England and her old enemy 
France were •disinclined for war. It 
was as much a period of peaceful re- 
action as the thirty yeafs’. peace after 
Waterloo,* or the Same period of ex- 
emption after 'Sedan. * 

It so Happened tlja* Walpole’s adminis- 
tration coincided'with this period • He 
got the praise, j»st*as in later years Mr. 
Pitt* got the blame for a war he was 
powerless to prevent. England presently 
recovered her sjflfength, and as %fie younger 
generation which^krfcw not war grew to t 
manhood, the innate .warlike tendency 
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of the race asserted itself, and Walpole, 
in spite of himself, 'was dragged into 
European conflict. A«>more conscientious 
Statesman might Jiave resigned rather 
tljkn 'give way. * Walpole was eminently 
practical, and never prided himself on 
his conscience. He was an, “ old par- 
liamentary hand ” ; nothing' more. * 

It has begn since observed, tjia,f, -there 
is no statesmanship which finds resistance 
to useless, and*- expensive, and even im- 
wnofal wars, so hopeless as'-tha* of°the 
peace-exalting old parliamentary hand. 
Walpole grulnbled, but he^bowed' his 
head, and remained in office as » mV,nk 
for the flouts and jeers of the younger 
members’ -of the House of Commons, 
v Although ,h& yielded to pressure rather 
tfian losg office, he*- showed ' plenty of 
courage as well' as of resource in self- 
defence. LoVd Her.vey .was aitustomed 
frequently to give the King accounts of 
the f attacks made upon* his Minister in 
Parliament, and* of what Sir .Robert had , 
said in -reply to bitten invective, wheif 
the King' ,would often** jry out — with 
colour flushing into Jjiis cheeks, with 
tears starting to' Jiis eyes, 'and with the 
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accompaniment qf a vehement oath — 
“ He is a brave fellow ; he has more 
spirit than any marc I ever knew.” 

.This trait in Wjtlp*c?le, his joviaf 
courage, was one of thfe secrets of Kjs 
power. The country gentlemen admired 
the sportsnfiinlike pluck of the Minister, 
who would go at an 'opponent as, reso- 
lutely -j,s jje woiMd at a fence. out hunt- 
ing. His temper was imperturbable. 
He was, the most good -»natur"Al • man 
ljyirig. Oncfc he lost his temper at .a» 
Council, and immediately broke up the 
Courted. sa^ing* % no man* was fit ft>f 
bujttiess with a ruffled temper. He 
had nothing of the weakness which was 
the 'ruin of* Pulteney. He was untainted 
with avarice. His expenditure was* 
lavish. If* he spent* the King's money, 
iif securing hiS parliamentary majority, 
he spent Ms owrc at.tloughfon in enter- 
taining his friends*and neighbours. "The 
appointment of his household was on* a 
.scale ‘befitting the magnificence of his 
hbuse and gardens.* ^ Three thousand a 
year was the £ofet. of his annjial hunt 
for the benefit *lfis Norfolk neigh- 
bours. He had other tastes which did* 
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him no harm in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries. 

Molly Skerret w&s famous for her 
beauty and for the passion with which 
she Inspired Walpole. If he had ’paid 
five thbusand pounds as entrance money, 
besides an arfnual allowance, to this pretty 
daughter of 'a London rftercharit, she 
repaid it by faithful attachment * She 
may have been really fond of the Minister, 
although to 'the Queen, who certainly 
'appreciated his political capacity, if n,ot 
his personal charms, the idea seemed 
absurd. She must be a dfever gentle- 
woman,” was her Majesty’s comrffcmt, 
“ to have made him believe that she 
cares foi him on any other score than 
his money apd to show you what fools 
we all r.re in some! point or other, she 
has °ctrtainly toM him some fine story 
or . other of her love and heh passion, 
and that poor ’man, avec ce gros corps , 
ces jambes enjiees , V/ ce vilain ventre , 
believes her. AH, what is human 
nature'!” t "> 

Molly Skerret, as fehfe Queen surmised, 
was a very clever ^gentlewoman, for she 
contrived to captivate Lady Mary W ortley 
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Montague, one qf whose famous letters 
was addressed to her, and Lady Stafford, 


person-; altogether ‘outside her sphere of 

life. 


Her powers of fascination arfi in- 
directly borne witness to by Lady* Mary, 
who writes*i “ I see everybtldy, but con-, 
verse'with nbbody but dei amis ctyoisis ; 
in tht^ fjrst rahk of these . are Lady 
Stafford and dear*Molly Skerret.” 

It \ya$’said of Walpole that’*he was 
iil-bted, ‘but* no proof of his want* of* 
manners, if he is judged by the standard , 
of the tirffe, hhs been recorded. *1 Ti 
conversation with the Oueen he used 
coarse expressions, but they were not 
coarser than those often in th& mouth 


of her Majesty. If his* court to th» 
(,)ueen was assiduofts, his frankness to, 
h*er was that* of a # ttue friend* • No 
flattfry il* more* bewitching *than tjiis. 
Occasionally *he was forted to tei'l her 
what we should* consider brutal truths, 
.but he seems always to have uttered 
them in a manner«Which avoided offence. 
Even when urging, her to ask , Madame 
Walmoden, the Kjngjs German favourite, 4 
to England, *he gave, the unpalatable 
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advice with such businesslike frankness, 
that the Queen’s wounded feelings as a 
wife were salved by 1 the flattery /-to the 
soundness of 1 hen. understanding as* a 
wonfan. In all his dealings with - the 
Queen, ^ Walpole showed a dexterity 
, which the 'most profound' courtier — 
and t;his he 'certainly was' not — might 
have envied. ' In talk, f ne was. certainly 
not less broad than his contemporaries ; 
but frcdliom of utterance was tk|c fashion 
•of £he day. Lord Hervey compostd ,a 
play for the amusement of the Queen, 
in’ which *his' own imaginary death was 
supposed to be under discussion at COvirt. 
Speeches were put into -the . mouth of 
the Queen and her ladies so coarse that 
they have been suppressed in the pub- 
lished copies of the play. Yet it was 
shown 'to the Qiiedn and to the Princesses, 
and, was thoroughly* enjoyed 'ey them. 
In palliation 6f the 'Queen’s taste, it 
must not be forgotten that her conver- 
sation was mainly carried op in French,, 
and that phrases in that elegant tongue 
have qui^e'a different isdqnd when trans- 
lated into our crud? vernacular. 

*• George the .First was obliged to 
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correspond with, his Chancellor, Lord 
Cowper, in dog-Laiin. It was their only 
language in common. George the 
Second spoke English* ’correctly, bu? 
not -easily. He found* it difficult ip 
pronounce the letters P and G. » Two 
of his notejl sayings were,* “I hate all % 
Boetsfand Bainters ” knd “ I do love old 
Brentford : it reminds me so much of 
Yarmany.” On* the other hand, he 
wrote and spoke French* wit h # * perfect 
facility* and some elegance. At Cc^uft* 
tfie ordinary conversation was carried 
on in that ^angtfage. To* some extart 
this* accounts for the loose talk that 
habitually prevailed. 'Walpole Vas 
neVfer accused of ^possessing much re- 
finement or perfect taste 4 , .and just aa 
his bulk aftxl awkv«ardness rendered it § 
difficult for him to ki*e(!l to the*King, 
so his hiatal fsankyess ufgefd him, to 
speak whatever pissed through his mind 
to the Queen. respected him for 

the defects .of his- qualities, andf this 
respect, thanks to* her efforts, the* King 
himself came to feej for. his Minister. 

Walpole, though* . untainted by the 
philosophic atheism of ^blingbroke, was 
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not more orthodox than’ the majority 
of his contemporarifcs in political life. 
The spirit of the age was not religious. 
'At the death 6r the Queen, some pious 
ptople found fi.ult that no person had 
been sent for to pray with her, and 
Walpole in the ante-room tp the death- 
chamber desired tiie Princess Emily to 
represent to the King that it would be 
well to summon the Archbisnop of 
Canterbury for that purpose. The 
rPri,ncess having made some objection, 
Walpole in the presence of a dozen 
ptople, including somef of those who had 
suggested this respectable course, Lijrst 
out : “ Pray, Madam, lef this farce be 
played -...the Archbishop will act it Very 
/well. You, may bid him be as short as 
you will. It will do the Queen no hurt, 
no more than any good and it will 
satisfy all 'the wise jmd .good fools, who 
will call us all* atheists if .we don’t pre- 
tend to be as great fools as they are.” 

Considering The .occasion, the place, 
and tt\e audience, candour of the kind, 
called franchise br'utql, cpxi\d. scarcely go 
much further. , . - 

< Walpole, as his official life approached 
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its termination, lost none of his political 
skill. He kept hia head at the crisis of 
his fate, for fear l<?st he should lose it 
altogether from off his shoulders. .Out! 
after, another the men t of talent had 
dropped into opposition. 

Among the younger politicians Lyttel- 
ton aad Pitt were pie-eminent for the 
vehemence of thpir language. Pulteney 
could i$e vehement too. He, a mal- 
content Whig, was the rpal leader of 
Opposition, notwithstanding the nomvnaL 
leadership of the Tory Wyndham. 
Pulteney in-vtariahly sat on 'the, Govenm- 
ment bqnch, and often in close proximity 
to* Sir Robert. ‘Their intercourse was 
not* unfrifcndly. * When , the critical 
division came, and Walpole, for the first, 
time for twenty yeai^s, foulid himself in 
a .minority, l^i* habitual; friendly, chaff' 
with Pukeney ..was', useful * to him. 
Warily the Minister planned his retire- 
ment. Secret teijftw were made by him 
with Pulteney and Carteret through the 
agency of Newcajlle. He was .to be 
unmolested out office. There were 
to be no impeachments or imprisonings. 
In his fall he maintaiied che principles of 
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the new system of parliamentary govern- 
ment. For the first time, a fallen 
Minister was permitted to retire in 
Security. “ ' 

’Bolingbroke had fled abroad in 1715. 
Harley in the same year had been sent to 
the Tower. Walpole, on theother hand, 
went quietly down to Houghton.'’ No 
doubt’ there had been established a differ- 
ence between the case of Walpole and that 
of his predecessors. Former Ministers 
□had been rulers primarily in the interests 
of the King as well as in his name. 
Walpole, on the other hand/iiad fon over 
twenty years governed with the asjent 
and' approval of a parliamentary majority, 
and primarily in theointerests of a free 
•Parliament, dt would have been ridi- 
culous to impeach/ him for acts the 
responsibility for. which was shared by 
the representatives jof the people. Cer- 
tainly, the incongruity' of the proceeding 
might not have ptessrved the fallen 
Minister, had he not secured himself by 
arrangement with the, Opposition leaders 
from the., malevolence*, of his political 
foes, inebriated as they were bound to 
,be by their long-defei'red triumph. An 
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attempt was ihade, as a matter of course, 
to obtain inquiry into his conduct with 
a view to his impeachment. It was 
supported by the more' ardent spirits 
among his opponents, Especially by Pitt 
and Cobham, whom he had dismissed 
from empJpyment, and whose private 
advances he had rejected, in favour of 
those of his oldfcr and more tried adver- 
saries. Pulteney and Carteret were 
staunch td their bargain, and Walpole was 
allowed *to *» retire unmolested. The 1 
rump of his administration for a while 
continued td* hold office under another 
nar$*e. . Lord Wilmington, known as 
the Spencer Compton of earlier failures, 
became its nominal chief. • Pelham and 
Newcastle, the Chancellor Hardwicke/ 
and Plarrmgton, remained in. office. 
Carteret beaime Secnerary of “State. 
Pulteney, adhering tc\ a declaration made 
in a rash moment to the effect that he 
would not accept office, became a member 
of the Cabinet without a department. 
Walpole favoured »the appointment of 
Lord Wilmington to ‘the TreaSury, and 
his suggestion having been eagerly 
adopted by the Kiiig,Iwas agreed, to by* 

K 
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Pulteney. The Broad-bpttdmed Adminis- 
tration was in reality* Walpole’s govern- 
ment without Walpole. The real Oppo- 
sition, Pitt,. Lyttelton, and the four Grpn- 
vllle%, were excluded from the King’s 
service. Walpole’s authority and in- 
, fluence with his master wepb unshaken. 
Had ( he not 'accented the* title of Lord 
Orford his, authority in Parliament* might 
have survived the shock of defeat, and 
might Ifave revived under the reactionary 
■influences provoked by Lerd •WilKting- 
ton’s, feebleness and Pulteney’s perverse 
lridolenco-. ‘Walpole "was '“not content 
with ensuring his safe retirement ^nto 
the* dignified obscurity of the House of 
Lords.'" At his secret instigation his old 
•rival Pultene^ shortly followed him, and 
became, Earl of Bath. “ Hefe we are, the 
two* most insignificant fellows in Eng- 
land,” was* the .encouraging" greeting 
of Walpole ’bn thefr first encounter 
irf the lobbies of the. House of Lords. 
The' touch of public affair? kept by the 
fallen- Minister was remarkable, althoagh 
he was ,a' great ■ deal, aV Houghton, with 
Molly Skerret, who ’had now become 
■his wife. » 1 
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Once he bVoke the august silence of 
the House of Lords, and delivered .after 
his old manner a Speedy worthy of tl\e 
gseat Minister who had governed Eng- 
land for so long. His^ influence grew 
afresh as months rolled on. Thfc death 
of Lord Wilmington in 1^43 prepared 
the way for Pelham, Vh©* was ag^in the 
nominee pf Walpole. • . 

Carteret’s anger at being passed over 
in favoyr of so insignWcant**a • rival 
provoked dissensions in the Cabtnef 
which severely strained the bqpd of 
party goverhmefiL Walpole* eame *to 
tho.' "rescue of his nominee. Under his 
advice, coyst?ai*tly asked and given, the 
Pelhams stood firki. Every hne who 
was in difficulty, from ths Duke of 
Cumberland downwards, had recourse to* 
the fallen Minister. It looTced a£ if his 
retujn to* # place as v{&\ as to power was 
inevitable. The Fates decreed other- 
wise ; and a cruei disease^, painful a # nd*in 
;those*days incurable, intervened yi the 
political struggle. % *On the 1 8th March 
1745 at his hojKe»in Arlington Street, 
now marked with .a commemorative 
tablet, Lord Orford Jdiecl. Lord Shel J / 

4 
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burne said of him that he was, out of 
sight, the ablest man of his time, 
qnd the most capable. That he was a 
great Minister lias’ never been seriously 
questioned. At a critical moment in 
the doYnestic history of the nation, his 
.eminent practical qualities, characteristic 
of the t Vace to ‘whfcn he belonged, served 
him and England in a rfianner jvljich the 
loftiest philosophy or the most profound 
learning' might have failed to d,o., 

* * if the axiomata medial' the middle 
generalisations of politics, are the essence 
of high statesmanship, WSlpole Was a 
great statesman as well as a gfcpat 
Minister. “ By this time*” t wrote his 
son Hoface to an intonate friend, ‘“you 
'have heard of my Lord’s death : I fear 
it will have been a'very greit shock to 
you? * I hope ’your brother will write 
you all the particulars ; for **my part, 
you £an’t expeCt I should enter into the 
details of it. His enemies pay him the 
compjiment of saying, they do btlieve; 
now that he did not*plunder the public, 
as he was 1 accused (as tihfy accused him) 
of doing, he having died in such cir- 
vumstances. f£ hi had no proofs of his 
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honesty but this, I don’t think this would 
be such indisputable authority : not # leav- 
ing immense riches w^uld be scanty 
evidence of his not having acquired 
them, there happening to be such# a 
thing as spending them. It is 'certain, 
he is dead# very poor : hi$ debts with 
his legacies,’ which irt infling, Jmount 
to tjiousanS pounds* FJis estate, a 
nominal eight tnousand a year, much 
mortgjig^d. In short, hrc fondhees for 
J-icrttght&n has endangered Houghton^ 
If he had not so overdone it, he # might, 
haver left siTch ftn estate to hk family* as 
mj^ht have secured the glory of the place 
for many yefer« : 'another such debt must 
expose it for sal?| If he* had lived, his 
unbounded generosity anS contempt of 
money wduld have* run him into vas£ 
difficulties. • However* lirreparabl^ his 
personal loss may Jje to his friends* he 
certainly died critically \fell for hirhself : 
he had lived to«st*and the rudest trials 
with'honour, to see his character univers- 
ally cleared, his en Allies brought to'infamy 
for their ignor^nce^ or ^villan^ and the 
world allowing him. to be the only man 
in England fit to bejfwhat he had been#/ 
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and he died at a time when his age and 
infinities prevented his again under- 
taking the support t>f a government 
winch engrossed his whole care, and 
which he foresaV was falling into ' the 
last confusion. In this I hope his judg- 
ment failed !* His fortune attended him 
to tht^ last ; for “he died of the most 
painful of .all distemper's, with little or 
no pain.” 

Though written with the bias of an 
Ufrdftionate son, this panegyric is “not 
overstated. It has been said of Wal- 
pole that "he was not' a re* >rmer "or a 
successful war Minister, nor a profound 
and original thinker, nor even a tactician 
of great - enterprise. /f .Nor was he*' an 
orator of extraordinary brilliancy. But 
,he possessed a power, which for practical 
valuL 'is worth more tharr these gifts. 
Ho was a politician pf profound parlia- 
mentary capacity. It, is a talent which 
never fails to obtain’ ascendency in the 
House of Commons'. Orators, such as. 
Charles Fox or Canning, Bolingbroke ‘or 
Pulteney* may fail to obtain a definite 
hold over Parliament ; ‘ but men of the 
\ stamp of Walpole ire' sure of success. 
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Walpole’s 'claim to the gratitude of 
his countrymen is this ; that in a homely 
common-sense fashion he grasped tlfe full 
iipport of the revoluti^nify pjiase through 
which England was passing, and 4 >y 
moderation and good humour consoli- 
dated a revolution without .a terror. 

The Harioverian •succession, carrying 
with if the Proiestant religion atld par- 
liamentary government, was but half 
established. To Walpole*, to hi* twenty 
,yea?s of* peaceful government, is due»*h$ 
final triumph, easily enough obtained, in 
1745 of tlfe principles of tlje Revolu- 
tion, and the final disappearance along 
with Princo Chirles Edtvard of Jacobite 
hopes. * .% • 

Government by a Committee of tfje 
Privy Council, called a Cabinet, nomin- 
ally the “ King’s Servant.^,” teally depend- 
ent not**On tha King’s will* but ypon 
maintaining. a majority »in the House of 
Commons to support the decree? of 
the • Committee, had behn conceived and 
established. • • •* 

. A system bfi ooftibining ftppulir in- 
fluence and trained skill in government 
was the work of* \yalpole’s official life^ 
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A political philosopher t or a patentee of 
constitutions might have failed to carry 
out so audacious an attempt. A jovial, 
coarse-mind,ed, good -tempered country 
sqjiirt, lax in motals and devoid of prin- 
ciple, but with all the practical sense and 
everyday pluck of his race, ..succeeded, 
and left his achievement as the basis of 
the government of England to-day..- 
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• 

W ,\ i.polJ jil ace •* English politics was 
M30t«". * ’lately filed. Even after 4 iis» 

death, his influence remained for a^ while , 
supreme. QtteerjtCaro]ine’s*last,expresstfl 
wi-> wis to the effect that the King 
should be th» special care of her favourite 
Minister. Roth .v’je King- and *Walpole 
had remembi-ied the chafge, Neithe. 
had deserteti the oth*r. To George the 
Second, a Gennlan by birth, framings and 
temgerameht, who may be &id accident- 
ally to have b«en King of England, ft due 
from Englishme»’*a large measure *of 
^gratitude. Judged* by modern ethical 
standards, as a m&n, he had faults* ; but 
as a sovereign h® kept jvithin’^he lines 
of the Constitution, and with great 
shrewdness he gra&p^d nVid adhered tqj 
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the Whig maxims qf 'constitutional 
government as understood by Walpole. 

At the time of Walpole’s death, the 
king was prepared to put aside personal 
predilections, arid to abide by the plan 
of governing through a majority of the 
House of Commons, and by the Minister 
who commanded" that majority. 1 Un- 
doubtedly t he preferred' Carteret, to all 
competitors for office. < Carteret was the 
most accomplished, the most capable of 
•t^c'/Se who had served at one 1 time <y 
another with Walpole ; just as Pulteney 
tots the .most eloquent and brilliant of 
the men looked upon as likely ‘o com- 
mand the confidence of the King. But 
eloquence, and even /-capacity, were not- 
‘he main requisites in politicians desirous 
to govern. The primary necessity was 
now the confidence of the House of 
Commons ; 'and there the Pelhams con- 
tinued to hold their own. Henry 
Pelham, though petvish and irritable, 
possessed an inborn timidity and dread, 
of giving offence which rendered him 
plausiblq in his dealings with men. He 
was supported by the immense borough 
.influence of his. elder 'brother, the Duke 
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of Newcastle* All this contributed to 
make his power in* Parliament sufficient 
to defeat a combination of Carteret, 
Pulteney, and the Boy Patriots, the 
name given to that * small kno*t of 
younger men which comprised* in its 
ranks Hefyy Fox and William Pitt., 
Pelham’s* natural caufion. fed hinr to be 
careful of rousing combined ppposition. 
Acting* on Walpole’s advice he moved 
slowly* b*e marked time,* and* ’entered 
-•into • no* hasty engagements. Wi^fr 
some show of skill, he played off. 
agairtst each”othif the rival anjbitions»df 
the; younger then of talent whose elo- 
quence anji energ*^ he dreaded. He*was 
ready for any .combination with the 
Whigs ; but, acting on W&lpple’s advica, 
he avoided all correspondence with the 
Tories. “Whig it witl* all opponents 
that; will ’parley* bp* ’ware* Tory,”, had 
been the veteran ’statesman’s warnifig to 
his pupil. * * e 

The lines, of party government* were 
td* be strictly adhiftd to. An adminis- 
tration on a “ fjrbad ‘bottom ,! *Vnight be 
safely formed, always provided that the 
planks were sawtl ^rom* the 0I4 Whig^ 
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tree. There was to be no backsliding. 
Walpole’s scheme of governing by means 
of a party majority' in the House of 
Commons .was not to be endangered; 
and " events proved the plan had 
taken hold of Walpole’s countrymen. 

, Carteret’s maxim, that “ Gitfe any man 
the Crown on'his 1 side and he 'can defy 
everything,” was already found , to be 
less than a half, truth. The policy of 
Walpoltr had made deeper progress than 
was apparent to the most' experienced 
politician. The King undoubtedly pre- 
ferred the, man whose talents 1 he respected 
to the mediocrities whose influence, in 
Parliament, apart from bouough-monger- 
ing, seemed difficult y 5. understand. A 
struggle between Carteret and the Pel- 
hams, strong as were the King’s incli- 
natieno to the brilliant Secretary of State 
who supported hisJ Hanoverian policy, 
ended as Walpole must have wished it 
to ’end, in the triumph of party discip- 
line and of the ‘men who had the Confi- . 
dence of Parliament. ‘Well might George 
the Second exclaim .to his Chancellor, 




Ministers are the king in this country.” 
.has been said -that *Carteret, now be- 
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come Lord * Granville, immeasurably 
superior as he Was in genius to the 
Pelhams, sank •dowr^ overpowered 
beneath their active, 'consistent, anH 
decorous mediocrity. t * * 

If that is true, Lord Granville* had no 
one to blume but himself. He had^ 
chantes at least equnk jf # not superior, 
to those which the Pelhams 6r even 
Walpole* had evV possessed ; but the 
faults .of his character, ^and his. mis- 
calculation of the relative forces of •th? 
Constitution, destroyed his chances. 'lie. 
chose to base his power thief y bn his 
influence over the mind of the King. 
He yielded to ‘the King’s wishes in 
foreign alfairs. t *H e was. arrogant and 
reckless in his treatment of others. 
showed himself unable td ; read the lesson 
of WalpoleV*long administration. ^ He* 
failed td**compsehehd the 'spirit of.the 
age ; and of. all failures that is the* most 
dismally fatal to, aft aspiring politician. 

Arrogance might bd tolerated in a 
Minister on’cer^nn conditions, t’but as 
yet those conditions 'Were undeveloped in 
English political life, although the time 
was approaching when ,Ghatham t was.tcj 
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show that they might have been foreseen 
by a statesman of keeher political insight. 

From Walpde’s death in 1745, when 
ihe star of the Stuarts set for ever amojig 
tfie 'clouds of Gulloden, to 1754, when 
Henry 1 Pelham followed his old chief, 
public life in England was- singularly 
calm and languidi 1 The temperate and 
peaceful disposition of the Minister 
seemed to pervade Parliament. ’At his 
death the King exclaimed : “ Now I 
*hall have no more peace ” ; - and .th^ 
words proved to be prophetic. Both 
ih*- Parliament and in* "the "country, as 
well as beyond its shores, the elements 
of discord were swiftly at viar. Out of 
conflicting ambitions jand widely diver- 
gent interests- a new type of statesman, 
very different 1 from Walpole, or from 
Boliegbroke, qr from Pel p am, or from 
the, “ hubolfc - bubhie Newcastle,” was 
destined to ariso. And along with the 
new statesman a new'ltbrce, of which he 


was in part the representative, in -part 
the creator, was to be introduced into 
political Ji'fe. This oelv force was thp 
unrepresented voiefe of the people. 



e new statesman was an ex-.cornet 
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of horse, William Pitt, better known as 
Lord Chatham. 

The characteristics o£ William ’Pitt 
which mainly influenceT his career wefe 
his ambition and his ill-health. Pdw^r, 
and that conspicuous form of egotism 
called personal glory, were the objects 
of his life. He pursued them with alf 
the ardour of ^ strong-willed purpose ; 
but the flesh w£? in his case painfully 
weak. Gout had declared itself fys foe 
^ while he wjs still an Eton boy. Hi*} 
failures, and prolonged withdrawal" at 
internals from pablic affairs, were due 
to the .inroads of this fatal enemy, from 
whom he wa,s destined to receive his 
death-blow. ' 0 

Walpole had n6t beemslow to recog- 
nise the quality of t;}iis "-terrible cornet 
of horse,” as he called him. Walpole was 
no cowafcd, and there is no indication 
that he feared hrs criticism, powerful as 
it was, as mud} '■as he mistrusted his 
proffered assistance, when the end was 
at* hand. ‘ 

When it wasja question of ^obtaining 
immunity froirf prosecution, and secur- 
ing upon a safe, and ^reasonable b^sis 
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the retirement of a fallen Minister, Wal- 

• pole turned away froAi William Pitt and 
the ' “ boy patriots ” to Pulteney and 
Carteret. r ' o 

• Of William Pitt’s character he could 
have known little. He knew him as a 
rhetorician pf extraordinary • force, and 
*as a rhetorician he probably distrusted 
him. ♦Possibly he may, have been, right. 
William Pitt had r not tjien adopted' clearly 
the poce whj^ch, after the manner of 
^•hatoricians, he meant definitely to,, 

# aSsiime. Later on this became manifest 

* to* the 4 world. 1 He was* largely influenced 
in his choice of a part by the character 
of his only possible rival,. Henry Foie ; 
a man a^..unscrupulous‘as he was talented. 
\n F ox to a. l«,ve of intrigue was added 
a passiqn for* morjey. His ambition 
*\vas *n<?t so rnutl\ to be powerful as to 
be .wealthy. * William Pitt gauged at its 
rights value tha newly 4 awakening sense 
of c probity in the * >s 'ijiind of parlia- 
mentary majorities and of the men who, - 
if they did not themselves govern, wi- 
fluericed widely those,, tq whom govern- 
ment was entrusted/ Ah Paymaster of 
thp Forces, one-qf the<earliest offices held 

' ' i 
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by him, he had ample opportunities for 
amassing a fortune 

Henry Fox, whe hack held the *same 
office, did avail himself of J:hem when 
his opportunities arose.* William "Pifit, 
with masterly shrewdness, refused to 
supplement his salary by any sum,, 
whether offered as commission by foreign 
— princes receiving subsidies froifl Eng- 
land, dr obtained by .way of interest 
upon public monies for % while ip his 
hands. Both these methods had, upjtc* 
that time, been considered legitimate by, 
other* holderi>of £he office. •* 

William Pitt was known to be a poor 
man. His<*f«rtune consisted of little 
beypnd the ten thousand pounds which 
the old Duchess ot* Marlhorpugh, with 
characteristic malignity, ifi appreciation 
of his denudations »f Walpole, »had # 
bequeathed to him. \ Money,* howe^ter, 
was not the .objfcct of <he ex -cornet. 
Poverty was no ojb^acle to his ambition. 

/That* fact hq recognised. He elected, 
therefore, to remain poor, and utilised 
hjs poverty a$ia„ Stepping -$tone* to 
power. There werfc other and greater 
obstacles in his path. Prejudice on thg 

L* 
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part of the King he was aware had to 
be overcome. He h£d rashly offended 
George the Second rby his outspoken 
condemnation of what was called the 
Han&verian pohcy. This prejudice 
might be grappled with, and he deter- 
mined to overcome it ; but loss of 
reputation for- public virtue of -a stamp 
superioT to thr.t of his , contemporaries, 
would have been to him a loss of one 
of the chief weapons with whiih he re- 
°ol red to fight his way. He gloried in^ 
tlie'name of patriot. With that facility 
peculiar to rhetoricLi?is of supreme 
force, he ' had come to believe in his 
own striking iniages, ui his own grandi- 
loquence ; so that it "matters little to 
vs now whether or ’no, in the begin- 
ning, William Pit t was animated by 
'singleminded 16ve of his w country. I*t 
would be a labour’ of feminine super- 
erogadon to inquire ‘whether he did 
not, as life wore dn, turn his back 
upon 1 many of 3 the professions of his 
youth ; whether, after stormily de- 
nouncing the “ Hanoverian policy,” 
he did not eventually out -Hanover 
King George ^ whether, a - bitter 
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opponent of standing armies in times 
of peace, he was not responsible himself* 
for maintaining amarm^ more powerfyl 
than any which under similar circum- 
stances had been allowed by Parliament. 

William Pitt possessed not only that 
most valurfljle gift in a politician, which, 
enabled • him to pefiJuad'e his ‘hearers 
of the justice ofi the causfc he, was advo- 
cating "at the mordent, hut also the self- 
persua§iveness which made hirtt credit 
* to «the full Ifis own argument, and tji£? 
magic ascendency of words which jarriecU 
to the conviftiorfbf his audierye a sertse 
of ’the absolute integrity of the orator. 

‘Although* at given moments in a 
nations history-r-in 1757,- for example, 
when, through the agenc^ of this very 
statesman, § England* was raised from 
humiliation to* the loftiest* pinnsfcte of* 
glory — sii^h politijai gifts are of •in- 
estimable value "to statesmanship, on 
the whole it may be doubted whether 
,‘any fiation 1% to be congratulated, whose 
destinies are placed in the hands of a 
master of the if^of rhetoric. ,# t 
William Pitt's’ splendour in the eyes 
of hisscountrymetf is th£ splendour pf 
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an antique torso, or of a "fragment of 
Sophocles. We have rfo glimpse of him 
in all his glory.;; As can orator he was 
supreme inhis generation ; and if oratory is 
to-be judged by the effect produced upon 
an audience, he stands among the greatest 
masters of the art. But the reports of 
his speeches aie , root only meagre ; they 
are untrustworthy, and with the exception 
of an image or a .phrase here and" there, 
none of ' his speeches, as we re&d them, 
are genuine. - • 

, As a statesman his work was also 
fragmentary, if it is eutimicted by re- 
sults tangible and visible at the pre^nt 
time.. His genius was mainly stimula- 
tive and inspiring. He drew together 
the hostile elements of Scottish and Eng- 
lish character, facilitating 'the final 
labour >of Sir Walter Scoff.. He intro- 
duced into Efigland a new political role: 
that of the popular courtier. It was an 
inspiration. It is not much of an ex- 
aggeration to say that he invented “ the 
people.” On one occftsiort in a discus- 
sion with* the King he ^appealed to the 
opinion of the House of Commons. 
“ You have taught me,” replied George 
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the Second , t( to look for the sense of my 
people in other pfaces than the House of 
Commons.” Pitt* however did not cqp- 
descend,as a weaker rikn might have^dojie, 
to flatter the sovereignty he had created. 
His courtiership was more subtlfe, and at 
the same tjme certainly more respectable* 
lie posed as the* SpitSme oP all the 
virtues, .private* ^nd public. .Avaricious 
he was not, but^ he went farther than 
prudenoe enjoined in his public'iontempt 
for money. * Patriotic he certainly fyjf; 
yet in early life, in the case of the Spanish 
war^ and in v tht?*case- of the, Amerfcan* 
■wjaf towards the end of his career, his 
reading ,oP «patjiotism led him • into 
bombast which wjs distinctly harmful to* 
the nation. * • . • 

He was aware that in order to lead 
’the “people'* a manr raust^rouSe* their 
interest Ttnd if* ppssible their curiosity 
about himself. “£Ie neither cut bff his 
dog’s tail like Alcibiades, nor ran naked 
through the. Park like Boling broke ; but 
his odd habits of isolation, his naiighty 
demeanour *e^uals and* superiors, 
inflamed the imagination of those to 
whofh he was personally unknown. 
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Of friendship he was— like most 
'demagogues — altogether incapable. His 
personal following was never large. He 
appealed for support, he looked for powe>% 
net to the devotnon of adherents, nor to 
the fidelity of friends, but to the masses 
,upon whose epassions he was* conscious 
of being, by his. gift of speech,* able to 
play. This power, for .some veqrs, he 
believed himself to possess without limit. 
In his ‘'attacks upon Walpole in his 
denunciations of Carteret, iu his rivalry 
with Fox, and in his attempts to destroy 
Newcastle, he credited* tiimtfelf with the 
possession of weapons which .would 
enable him to conquer all opponents, and 
assist him to the highest offices of State, 
c For a wh'le“Pitt clearly believed, with 
the faith of a young man in ’ideas, that 
by means of popular favour he could 
force himself into -the •'■coundls of the 
King." In this he was mistaken. He no 
sooner discovered his error than with 
shrewd sense he hastened to repair it. 
He never allowed tempter to stand in the 
way of ar* bbject. he had. In view. His 
great offence in the King’s eyes was the 
relation in which, he stood to the heir to 
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the throne. ’He gave up his place in the 
household of Frederick, Prince of Wales,' 
and thus removed .the chief source *of his 
(pending. His language, rash and bitt*er 
as it seemed to the Kyig, lie coulH ljot 
with due regard to his self-respect with- 
draw or recant ; but he could pay court 
to I!ady Yarmouth, «the. King’s mistress* 
and .this simpjp expedient he* did not 
neglect to adopf. H;s claims, based on 
the popillar support whiyh his»edhesion 
waujcl tiring to the Government, weje 
strongly urged upon George the Secdhd 
by Newcastle. t •• 

The year 1756 was disastrous to Eng- 
land. in Kiyope the lefss of Minorpa, in 
America ‘the successes of Montcalm, and 
in *lndia the tragedy enaoted at Calcutta 
by Surajah Dowlah tf had* depressed and 
•exasperated . Vhe English ‘people., Tt> 
the wealsness and •jncomjfetfence o£ the 
Government, those reverses werej as is 
usually the case t Attributed. * 

It was felt thafe a Strong hand was 
required at the halm. The eyeS of all 
jnen were directed towards Pftt. ' 

When Henry • Fox deserted the 
Government, and whgn his desertion 
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was followed by that of Murray, after- 
• wards Lord Mansfielll, who insisted on 
his fight to the Chief Justiceship of 
England, then bfico.ne vacant, Newcastle 
b&aihe aware th^it his nominal majority 
in the .House of Commons could not 
save him from giving way to the pressure 
of public opinion* outside ’Westminster. 
His resignation followed, and the^Duke 
of Devonshire’s short-lived government 
was forcned, ^vith Pitt as Secretary of 
Stated But Pitt’s old enenry, the gout, 
intervened, and without his constant 
support, nothing t;ould*'fcava s an adminis- 
tration in 'all other respects so inherently 
weak- In April 1757 the .King’s dislike 
to Pitt p.nd Temple, and the extensive 
bprough influence of Newcastle, were 
fatal to the Di\ke of Devonshire. The 
fortunes of England seer.led at a low 
ebb* Besefc *oy foej? in. all quarters of 
the world, the ination ‘was., torn by in- 
ternal dissensions whi6^ made both the 
maintenance of bne set of Ministers, or 
the chtoice of another^ ‘alikte impossible. 
It Was npv until Jufiei i l 757 that thq 
Devonshire government, dismissed in 
April, was' replaced by a coalitiojn, the 
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fame of whidh, if glory counts as solid 
fame, is for ever stamped with the name 
of William Pitt. *Of flhis coalition he 
w*is the soul. At h<3m& and abroad fie 
was looked upon as tlje moving spirit 
of the Administration. Newcastle was 
its nominal head. His majority had. 
been" “ borrowed,” as »Pjtfc said, fc> carry 
on the Government. Newcastle, on the 
other hand, had borrowed ” the popu- 
larity of *Pitt with the nation «t large, 
to* make government possible. Bach 
had come to learn the uses of the oth£r. 
Pitt,* a youftger^'mar^ took longer* to 
grasp * the necessities of his* position, 
pfe had overrated the" power of. the 
people, as yet 'unorganised, mid had 
undervalued both* the lrtig- established 
authority of the Moparch'and the weight 
t>f territorial 'influence* 4 Ohce the* con- 
ditions uJtder which, alone*pbwer could 
be wielded wore dlear to him, he hesitated 
no longer, und accepted the coalition \9ith 
Newcastle. * * 

•One of the drawbacks to exuberant 
rhetorical gifts & that the orator- invari- 
ably yields to the tehfptation to lay down 
general propositions atrd to enunciate 
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principles which are beybnd the im- 
mediate practical necessities of politics, 
and ’ sometimes' become seriously em- 
barrassing in subsequent days. ' r 

,*■ Pitt was not /ree from this weakness. 
His attacks upon Newcastle, his attempts 
t to drive himrfrom power, based on reasons 
altogether outside the acts of thatMinister, 
were nGw, to vecoil upon himself,* His 
denuntiations of unnatural coalitions 
in general, when he had in vidyr merely 
•the particular coalition of Newcastle and 
Pox, were now to be recalled in his 
disfavour. Fortunately hi^ haughty dis- 
regard of' the views of others rendered 
him contemptuous of 1 criticism. His 
proud self-reliance, his intimate con- 
viction that ‘he only could save the 
country^ gave" him, the requisite force 
'whi<?h°belief'ii). h*s star ghwe Napoleon. 
This strong conviction his** rhetorical 
gifts 1 enabled *him td extend to the 
nation. Nothing was refused to the 
new ’War Minister. Thp apparently 
monstrous coalition between Newcastle 
and ‘his bitterest political' opponent was 
accepted by the pdople in race of their 
emergency, just as the service of the 
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man who had* insulted liim was accepted 
by the King. 

“ Deserve my eonfidtence and ’ you 
shjdl have it,” was the reply of George 
the Second to his new Secretary of State 
when the latter, with almost • servile 
deference, approached him «for the first 
time. The confidence of the nation he 
already possessed- Oddly enoi%h, the 
most vehement denouncers of rank and 
privilege* can be ‘humbly courtiers in 
the. presence »of royalty. It was noticed 
of William Pitt that he could bend Ills 
back* abnornlfclly4ow. ^ So much so that 
at the. levee, when he bowe*d to the 
Monarchy his, hboked nose could, be 
seen between hjs legs. . At «,a kind 
word from Georg?: the Tlji/d, a meij: 
lad, the grCat commoner fras noticed to 
be visibly afr&tted. ThgsS traits #vere* 
curipus in*a man so ‘stiff anfl proud, tfiat 
his under -secretaries were never* per- 
mitted to sit in lys presence. 

Irf three years, by good management, 
supplemented’by ^ood fortune, the posi- 
tion of England was Qntirelf^ changed. 
Every morning netfs* of a fresh victory 
arrived Pitt obtained* the credit for 
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every success won by British arms. He 
deserved much of ft. His imperious 
will had overdome *the great and per- 
manent obstacles ‘to British success, in 

, * f 

war, the niggardliness and procrastina- 
tion of officialism. 

Like Napoleon, he understood the 
vital importance ssf rapid military move- 
ments.' - When Anson, used the word 
impossible in reply to an urgent "demand 
for ships, Pitt declared he would im- 
- peach the First Lord of the Admiralty 
jn Parliament, and proposed immediately 
to lay the matter* before the King.' The 
threat sufficed. Pitt, unlike his* pre- 
decessors and his successors, was aware 
of the ^utility of attempting to conduct 
t great war \Vithout’ free expenditure of 
money. If a general asked for troops, 

' he gave hini twiee as mail/ as he asked 
for ; and' he never allowec any con- 
sideration of ‘expense to - stand in the 
way of sending rei’nforceirtents or of 
perfecting an expedition. , 

He- boldly exaggerated rather than 
minimised the cos*t tofj War. He pre- 
tended to know ’ hothing of finance. 
He was responsible *for the conduct of 
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the war. If the Treasury raised difficult- 
ies, he haughtily ighored them. Either 
the money must be produced or he riiust 
ce^se to be charged* with the policy! 
“He disdained,” says tjorac^ Walpol^, 
“ to descend into the operations of an 
office he did not fill ; he .affected to 
throw' on the Treasury, the execution 
of measures he dictated. <6eclud?d from 
all eyes "his orders were received as 
oracles.” # * He ne\»er shrank fp»m # de- 
fending his demands in Parliament. By, 
speeches of consummate power he ob- 
tained the approbation of the tioxmt 
of Commons for his policy, aifd for the 
methods by which he enforced it. . 

The power he wielded was ofi.a kind 
most dangerous to tfhe welfargjof nations^ 
He appealed to the Just for Inilitany glory, 
and there are .few passions^ rflore fated to' 
national ’ Wellbeing.*, His* appeal was 
made by me^ns V>r unrivalled rhetoric, 
an art than which’none is more dangdr- 
*ous to national liberty. * • 

Fortunately* pdnhaps for England, 
^yilliam Pitt ^yed before tlft^ govern- 
ment of the countty* had ceased to be 
aristocratic. In this faevlay the limita- 
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tions of his influence A rhetorician's 
power, resting upon fne people, has only 
full 'scope under democratic forms of 
government. It ?s idle speculation' # to 
try and cast the r horoscope of Pitt under 
conditions more favourable to his do- 
minion. Aa it was, his authority ceased 
with tke new rejgn«in 1760, andaltliough 
his influence was exercised at times upon 
public «affairs, during the seventeen years 
which elapsed, betwefn the accession of 
•George the Third and his* own death, 
# tfie great commoner, become Earl of 
Chatham, was njorely<a shadow of his 
former seif. <1 * 

Jn 1760 h\i main V/orJoin the world 
had been accomplished. In order to 
redress the r baiance of political power he 
had called int'o bei/ig public opinion in 
England, arid Jhe *had beedme the father 
of a son to v? hom h^ gave his 'own name, 
whose share o£ fame ’was* to equal, if 
not surpass his own. * t * 

It v has been pointed out fhat the'most' 
remarkable characteristic “of his home 
policy w$f the great prqtpinence he gav*e 
to the moral side'df legislation, or, in 
other words, tfce skill with which he 
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acted on the ’hightr enthusiasms of the 
people. His example has been followed 
by his successors in ambition. What 
was* then a novel and lioble departure ift 
politics, has since Become a commonplace 
of political warfare. 

Chatham’s example has been exten- 
sively' imitated. That -he -did much to 
raise what is called the moral tone of 
political life no 'one can doubt.- His 
ostentations purity* in an # age -of cor- 
ruption", his unimpeachable private char-, 
acter, his freedom from nepotism, fits 
appeils to the s^pit of self-sacrifice in 
his cpiyitrymen, his imperial coficeptions, 
alt "helped to elevate politics and political 
character fn the e^es of the, people. 

After the birth »f his second son, and 
his fall from power, his life*was singularly 
retired. Eveji*when"his second admjnis- • 
tration w$s formed^ his 'sCcfusion was 
scarcely -disturbed.* Gqut hardly left 
him sane ; .but in 'the intervals of pain 
•and depression, his chief* contribution to 
the, bettering ’ of • his country wa's the 
education and trading of his son. The 
feebleness of ' -the * tirenvilles, the 
American troubles, the ^struggle with 
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the revolted colonies^ routed flashes of 
•the old spirit ; but they were a mere 
flicker of the fiery squI that was slowly 
passing away. Ndt even the responsi- 
bilities of office could rouse him. 
His second administration contributed 
nothing solid towards the progress or 
glory of England. To the end how- 
ever, tcf the hour when in the House 
of Lords he fell back ‘fainting 'into the 
arms of the young William Pitt, Lord 
Chatham retained his large trust' ip the 
people, and remained their special re- 
presentative in the councils of. the 
nation. '• ^ 

His legacy to his country was rich. 
He fashioned , the mind of the lad who 
tyas to stand with Chatham’s unim- 
peachable character, with -Chatham’s 
purity r from sordid interests, with 
Chatham’s 'ptoud and haughty, disregard 
of clamour, witji Chatham’s loyalty of 
pufpose and indomitable courage, if 
without Chatham’s - good fortune, as 
the defender of the liberties of England, 
and ’the champion of the freedom of 
Europe. " ■- . *' 

Chatham was no sooner laid in West- 
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minster Abbey than thSre arose on the 
political horizon •the charming figure 
of his son, Williajn Pkt, a mere boy 
in # ^appearance and years, but trained 
in eloquence, in political resection* arfd 
in the craft of statesmanship by a master 
hand ; and it seemed to those who had 
admired , arid feared * ihe * father., quite 
simple and reasonable that the fortunes 
of England should be .entrusted* to the 
son. 
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VIII 

THE ’BIRTH OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 

,*F<dr a hundred years with scarcely an 
interlude the government of England 
'hud been vested : n th° gnat Revolution 
families which ^constituted the Whig 
party. Their domination was at last to 
come to an end. Chatham’s "appeals to 
popular opimon, to the unrepresented 
forces of the nation, had shaken the 
* monopoly of the Whigo. . It began to 
b^ felt fhat‘ there were Englishmen, 
educated, competent, vith liberal ideas, 
hiving a stake in ’the country, who 
werep not connected by blood or marriage 
with the political hierarchy. The most 
prottiinehv and most ‘^famous of these 
men who held Wh?g doctrines but were 
not of the Whig party, was Edmund 
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Burke. The* only Englishman who in 
the last century rivalled Burke in know- 
ledge and general powers of mincf was 
Dr/ Johnson, and^ his Toryism waf of 
that unreasoning sort which aSone made 
Toryism possible to so shrewd an 
observer. * Edmund Burke, on the 
other* hancf, laid the foundation in 
political literature of the doctrindk which 
have since become the commonplaces of 
Liberal* ^yHters and^speakeys. Bftrk^e as 
private secretary to Lord Rockingham* 
was as curiously misplaced as was^Swifj 
in a**similar *itaps^aity Lord TempW. 
Excellent and worthy were the Rock- 
ingham Whig?, *but the far -reaching 
mind of ^iurke was altogether*. beyond 
theiA range. Plate and* .ppwer they 
understood? # £or Jthe £ood *of the 
Country it seeihed eminently rigl?t«and ' 
prog^r tha£ they »hoif[d be in # ofiice. The 
contention appesflred no* unreasonable, 
since for nearly # a century the Whigs 
’had ruled England, carrying on a passive 
waifare against thfe«power of the Grown. 

.The Revoltin ’. of {688^11^1 finally 
established the # Profe$tant religion and 
the dOnjinion of tha Whig^oligarchy. &s 
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though some magic ‘lay 1 'in the eighth 
decade of the centuries, in 1784 a new 
power came into exigence, and the Whig 
dominion ended. ‘This new power «vyas 
tjiat of die Ljberal party; a political 
combination framed upon distinctly novel 
lines, and ba,sed upon ideas which appeared 
strange and new to the older Whig£. Of 
this pirty the youn^r Pitt was the 
parent?. Its sponsor was Edmund Burke. 

Two- principal causes contributed to 
the fall of the Whigs:- -First,, their 
dverbearing demeanour, which roused 
the hostility 0 f Oorgr the Third, 
who froVn his e early youth hrd re- 
seated the strong curl} < which these 
haughty, oligarchs haci used' with no 
hght han<J. ( » The King chafed tinder 
the rule of the old Revolution families, 
whQ, *it mtist be admitted, made no 
attempt to “concea,! their consciousness 
of dominion. ; ’ 0 

‘When discussing* his * iniquitous 
coalition with ‘Lord North, Mr/ Fox', 
laid special stress on .the rtecessity of .not 
suffbring‘the King«tQ* bjj^kis own Minu- 
ter ; for Lord bif or til’s « 5 sy-going nature 

1 S8? Note inrAppendix. 
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had yielded too much to the royal will. 
No one was better aware of the fact 
than Lord North himself. “ The King 
ought to be treated with all sort °f 
respect and attention,” Jie saW to Ms. 
Fox, “but the appearance of power is 
all that a King of this country can have.” 
The *Whigs hardly cared* to leave an 
appeawnce of ppwer to fhe Kiflg, and 
their confidence in their own strength 
emboldened them \<o neglgct the* sopth- 
ing*of,royal susceptibilities. George Che* 
Third became their implacable fop, am} 
his enmity, at* experief ce showed, coidfl 
not be*prudently incurred. When Lord 
North felj fi^vn Jpower Mr. Fox openly 
treated the success of himself *and his 
friencds as a victory fever the King. The 
list of the* nejv Cabinet Vas submitted 
to a meeting •of the Whig party feefore * 
it wjas approved* by’.the Sovereign— .an 
unmannerly proceeding,* altogether in- 
consistent ‘with f the maintenance of 
respeifct to the monarchy. No oppor- 
tunity was lost *qf bringing home to 
George the Tjiird *th§ fagt'tthat ’ the 
Whigs had got 'hifti* down and meant 
to keep him unden their control. 
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His threats to retire '’to Hanover 
show the state of mfhd to which these 
tactics had reduced .him. His natural 
shrewdness and the clever coolness ,of 
his advises triumphed over his dis- 
play of* temper. He '-remained to take 
his revenge, to accept passively the 
Rockingham -Got crnment which he ab- 
horred/'aijd to set its ijiembers by the 
ears ; to destroy- the confidence' of the 
leaders ' of thf party* in each tjther, and 
•thfe confidence of the country in ..the 
Whig party. t 

••If during Lotd Pockthgham’s fatal 
illness Gfeorge (he Third never' • once 
sent to inquire ‘after his Prime Minister’s 
health, , -this .neglect of the ordinary 
decencies qf, society Had no ulterior A:on- 
sequenoes ; btit the ill-feelhig excited 
and » carefully fawned by" the King be- 
tween Mr. *tfox a^d -Lord r£>helburne, 
his open preference for the latter, and 
his choice of him, rather than. Mr. Fox, 
for Lord Rockingham’s successor, in- , 
directly gave the coup d& grace to .the 
Whig pafty. • . , * 

When Lord Shelburne became Min- 
ister, he was deserted at once by Fox, 
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Lord John Cavendish, Burke, and Sheri- 
dan. This schisrti was fatal to the 
schismatics and to* their political • con- 
nection. Shelburne 'retained, howevefr, 
the support of the Dukg of Richmonjl, 
of Lord Keppel,#and of General Con- 
way. A more efficient ally than these 
he obtained, by offering to the. young 
Willuyn Pitt, then only twenty-three 
years of* age, tnd high office of •Chan- 
cellor ofjffie Kxchequer and the* leader- 
ship gf the House of Commons. *Thg 
offer was accepted, and Mr. Pitt' to«k 
at once that*Joft^ position in the eyes 
of bis* countrymen frcfhi whieh he was 
never dislodged. • • 

The second ?md final, caus£ wKich 
led \to the overriirow £>f # the Whjg 
party watf the persona> character of 
Its leader, CJmrles James Fox. • fron> 
early, youth Charts Fo* *had b,een 
spoilt. Ado/ed # b*y his # father, he was 
indulged in every* whim and encouraged 
in every extra vagancS. Henry* Fox 
was not only* devoid of high principle, 
but had evoiy|d *, a* code ethics of 
his own, with •selections from which he 
adorfieci his lettejrs to Jais son. As a 
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boy at Eton, diaries' Foj£ was incited 
•by his father to conduct which left 
a mirk upon the lad for life, and dis- 
tinctly, it is recdrded, changed the tone 
o£ the school. t Before he was of age 
he had. taken his seat in Parliament. 
Before his twenty-first birthday was a 
week ©Id, he 1 was * already one of the 
first of‘pairlianientary debaters, ajad as 
notorious a gambler as could be found 
at Alnwick's. f The - young rt^en who 
attended that club, just then eclipsing 
Bfooks’ and White’s, lost ten or fifteen 
thousand pounds * of •an .evening. • As 
much as it hundred thousand pouj.ds in 
gold was at one’ time noted *on the table. 
Lord Styi vordale, son of Stephen Fox, 
lqst £ i s ,op9,t-and hfcving won it/' all 
back in.one great hand at hazard, cx- 
elaiirted with*- an oath : “ If. I had been 
playing deep I’ might' have won ^millions.” 
This promising .youth, cousin of Charles 
Fox, was not yet of' age. The debts 
incurred by these 'young, men were 
enormous. Charles Fdx otoed a fortune 
besides tljc t losses which , -he had paid 
He borrowed from* Usurers and friends 
alike. He nev^r counted the cost to 
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himself or fo th£m. *He would sit all 
night at a faro ‘table, with a leather* 
apron over his kaees, leather cufis to 
protect his ruffles, a frieze coat, tyrned 
inside out for luck, a 4 shade over £is 
eyes, and a high-crowned hat garlanded 
with flowers on his head. .Some of his # 
companions wore masks to conoeal the 
. play ^ their features agitated* by the 
chances of “ Quinze.” • * 

It strange* preparation **for the 
solid, business of life. It was strati^ 
training for one whose competitor 'in 
the **race was*» the* serf of Chatham, «*i- 
dowesi with not less* than •Chatham’s 
powers. • ' , 

It was after such a nigh£ tha$ Horace 
Walpole heard # t hi young pr^tor for tile 
first time* having made* a special ex- 
‘peditioi^to thS Hous® of Comntops fot 
the, purptfee, and cSjne aw^y amazed at 
his common -s£hse, and his unrivalled 
clearness and force in ^putting his case. 

“ Hbw such talents make one laugh at 
Tally's rules 'for* an orator, and • his in- 
defatigable application. labbured 

orations are puerili, ‘compared with this 
boy’s pianly reason.” J^t was after such 
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a night that Gibb’on noted,' with a touch 
•of sarcasm, his eloquent periods in 
defence of the Church of England, and 
of enforced subscription to the Thirty- 
ni/ie Articles, was after such a night 
that yea r s later a friend, calling on him 
at his lodgings, found the ante-room full 
of creditors, and «Mr. Fox l/ing on the 
hearthrug ( in *his nightshirt, opyn at 
the throat, reading Virgil, carefe93 alike 
of his. own troubles p.nd those 1 of man- 
kind.' ,, . « 

•-His good temper, his good sense, his 
kindness of heart} hi%,war{h friendrhip, 
his love of children, his fine scholarship, 
his brilliant gift of utterance, were th'e 
admiration of his dontemporaries — 
“Charles,” ( as*, he was affectionately 
called by his friends, by' his opponents, 
and J}y the ‘mob*, could excite no ani- 
mosities. ‘Hfs virulent attacks upon 
Lord « North c<juld never, rouse that 
Minister to anger. Mr. Fox#lived and 
died beloved bjl all who came within 
the magic circle of hi? personality, apd 
admired Iffy thousand,? tyho had never 
heard his voice. After* his death, even 
to the present d^y, a spmewhat idealised 
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picture of him, drawn by affectionate 
hands, has been passed down from the' 
circle at Holland House, to a posterity 
still under the wand of*the magiciap. * 
Yet in spite ’of all t this* love apd 
admiration, in spite of the halo about 
his memory, Mr. .Fox’s character was 
deeply corrupted by' «the • habits, of his 
youth — habits which had stripped him 
of moral sense, *and had rendered him 
callous ifi the stings of honourable obli- 
gation and cold to the loftiest interest 
of his country. He could be carelessly 
generous, and*just»without an effort. He 
could be roused to spasmodic indigna- 
fion by the*rpal *or imaginary wrongs of 
others. He could, with pitiless, humour, 
tear, away the 'mask /rpm cant />r 
hypocrisy.* He could chtirm friend and 
fae by his kindly smiJe. These* vjrtuei 
cam.e easy to him. • At tlift crisis o£ his 
career, how§vei* his wpnt of principle, 
his loose .easy-going habits of thought, 
his indifference t*o public virtue, led him 
to. choose a* path which destroyed his 
influence for •q'jer’. with his # ctjuntrymen, 
and rendered * his ‘whole political life 
barrfen, of results.. More than any man 
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he was responsible far destroying the 
'Government of Lord '‘North. He was 
pledged to the colleagues who served 
wjth .him under Lord Rockingham. At 
this death of thif nobleman he put for- 
ward the ridiculous pretensions of the 
JDuke of Portland, as the man' “ wanted 
by the country and on the pretext 
that the "'King had overruled the public 
wishes, "by the selection of Lord* Shel- 
burne, he resigned ^office and, carried 
with him as many of his f iends ?s he 
cohld induce to follow him. Nothing 
could have showed a n?.ore«ihildish want 
of a sense of responsibility. Had he 
stood aloof then from other combinations 
some defence might be made for his con- 
duct, animated as he' certainly was" by 
distrust, >as well" as by jealousy, of Shel- 
burne. ' His"a ( lliar.ce with Lord North, 
whom he had' denounced for years ,as a 
politician, and .whose "policy he had 
spent his life in opposing, makes defence 
impossible ; and ‘his coalition with chat 
statesman for the purpose of taking 
office' was Rightly understood and never 
forgiven by the nation ‘he aspired to 
govern. Mr. -Pitt declared p,uBlidy 
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that he could not* sit in a Cabinet with 
Lord North, and* he gave as his reason* 
his opinion that tiie> one virtue of the 
late Parliament was the vote by yhich 
it had “ put an * end Jo Lord North’s 
Administration, And to the calamitous 
and ruinous war w,hich he .had brought^ 
upon the Country.” ' 

Tljis opiniop had always, been that 
expressed in vehement language by 
Mr. ; and if; is impossible Jco ex- 
plain. adequately the grounds of * hjs 
decision to become the colleague *of 
Lord North?* 1 WJien , Mr. Fox met tftat ( 
MiiWGter for the purpose of* arranging 
ffie terms ofc their uniorf, he expressed a 
hope that their administration .jvould be 
“ founded on mutual gocdy^l and con- 
fidence ’’-J-wojas which tertainly could 
h^ve infant .vfcry little^ and* should, have 
hacl.no meaning whatever In the mouth 
of one df th^se #nen addressing the* other. 
Mr. Fox,»whose feasoning powers were 
clear and .vigorous beyond those of 
osdinary meA, w*culd have been* among 
the first to the* incongrfllty of this 
alliance had Ais moral standpoint re- 
sembled that of Mr. Pitfc Over him, the 
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moral sense had erased to exercise 
‘control. 

Whether the <Kuig was right or 
wrong in believing, as he did, that Mr. 
FV>x had alienated the Prince of Wales’ 
affections from him, and corrupted his 
, principles, no justification can be offered 
for the intimacy between the fwo men on 
the footing upon which it was placed by . 
Mr. Fox. At the time of Lord Rock- 
ingham^ death when Fox was nominally 
Secretary of State, and in renlity the head 
of the Government, the Prince of Wales 
was only twenty years /of agt. His alfec- 
tion for Mr. Fox Was not surprising.-* He 
had yielded to the fascinations which had 
conquered- so many. Mr. Fox's oppor- 
tunity was a great one. Under his hand 
was the character of the youth who it 
•seemed before long muse be invested 
with all the responsibilities of, kingship. 
Without priggish interference; which 
must have lost him a friends he might 
have used the confidence and, warm heart 
of the Prince to draw-ihim into the paths 
of reason*' if not cf .virtue. - It seems, 
however, clear that*- Mr. ‘Fox, if he did 
not encourage, 1 , at least abetted' the 
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Prince of Wales 'in all his follies and 
extravagance ; and he certainly smiled' 
at his rebelliousness to his father and at 
that disregard of all the decencies Qf life 
which has left a stain upon the character 
of George the Fourth. -Had Mr. Fox 
still retained a trace of principle, his ( 
friendship “with the '"Prince of> Wales 
would have been conducted on very 
different lines, and would have borne 
very different fruit, Against a -man so 
gifted it iso just to score his sins' <jf 
omission as well as those of commission. 
He‘»was by many, yedrs the older man. 
An<«b*if he could not appreciate to what * 
Extent age is, fop youth 'a natural priest- 
hood, Mr. F ox, in addition to tlje natural 
claims upon him, was t jmbued with 
classical literature, and ptrfectly familiar 
' wjth all. the nfaxims’ with which it feems 
relative to the duties, mora? and political, 
of friendship.' in' this ,case patriotism, 
apart from all othdr sentiments, demanded 
care and devotio'n itl tde development of 
the character • df» the young Shan in 
jvhose hand 0 * „ ( £o much influence 1 and 
power was to rfest. «- 

Even though , he c<^uld ‘forget , the 
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majestas pueritial which attaches to the 
•'glory of the purple ifi every case, it is 
incredible that a statesman, perspicuous 
arid ^experienced, should have failed,, to 
appreciate ithe degree A of ill service he 
was rendering to his country by en- 
couraging the vices of her future king, 
as wellias the load^of difficulties he was 
possibly ^helping to accumulate for him- 
self, or for his . ministerial successors. 
No mas, ever had fairer opportunity 
gf influencing another for good. Prince 
George was in the heyday of his youth. 
His beauty and perfect manners rendered 
him more r than attractive. His powers 
of mind were not of a mea??, order. , 
was completely charmed'' by the superior 
powers of Mr.JFox. -Yet the older man 
could apparency take nblof'cr view -i 
‘friendship and of, political opportunity 
than to minister t(> the passions and 
pander to the vices of tfee younger. 

‘His favourite Virgil must frequently 
have reminded hifm vhat there are higher 
aims than these in affectionate inter- 
course between m?n r and ; man. Yet 
there is no record «/that he was ever 
haunted by remorse, r or fearful of the 
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regrets which time* would bring ; or that 
for him — the politician, the statesman, 
the professed patrif* — a day might 
come when he might Vainly wish,, that 
he had established an % influence over 
Prince George of^a very different kind : 

* magiio cum oftavjrit cnfptum 
intactum Pallanta. 

* ’ „ 

Thiil may seem sufficiently condemna- 
tory of ,Mr. Fox, but hij moral weak- 
ness Jtook & more fatal shape in *J:he 
inability which he showed to gr^sp tlje 
real '"nature of* the^strdggle between this- 
couiftry and Napoleon.* He Was blinded 
by politico 1 dyst'to the, true character of 
Mr. Jett’s struggle, and .he permitted 
. himrVlf u>be fjLsciliated by. the brilliant 
figure, of die First C^onsul. While it is 
tilt; failing »f 4 some *ninds\to Se? too J 
dca/Jv the. tneriti opg political adversary, 
and too dimly those of political friends, 
it is a crime to extend this liberality of 
vieW to the enenue^bf your country and 
yoar race. Fortunately there was no- 
thing meaii mv* petty # abot;t ^TVIr. ’Fox. 
Otherwise the sentiment which prompted 
him to express his hope th^at failure would 

N 
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attend British troops engaged against 
*those of France, might have induced 
him to contribute guyeptitiously to their 
defeat. He was* not base enough to, be 
a jfraltor, ajthou^h he “ thought meanly ” 
of his qpuntrymen at ji time when they 
were exhibiting those great qualities of 
dogged,, resistance *to tyranny tyhjch'have 
made England the home of freedom. 

It was this moral blindness in Mr. 
Fox jylajch led to his destruction as a 
political force.' It lost hinp the friend- 
ship and support of Edmund Burke; 
jtWlienated from fcim # the plearer he&ded 
Whigs ; it* reduced his following tc,» the 
occupants of one hackney coach ; *ft 
contributed to the security of Mr. Pitt’s 
Government ; jt sapped' the last founda- 
tions of«Whig« influence 4 in the country; 
,and led to «the fjn'al disruption of the* 
Whig part^. * r ; r 

When Mr. Pepper *Axddn in 1783,* on 
the fall of the coalition, rose ip his place 
to move for a neW v&rit 1 for Appleby for 
the elqction of a merqben in the place, of 
Mr. William Pitt, wh t b had accepted the 
office of Chancellor of the* Exchequer and 
First Lord of * the Treasury, a shout of 
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derisive laughter* wdht up from the 
benches crowded trith followers of Lord* 
North and Mr. I£oii. Yet it Was no 
laughing matter. Tire “ raw boy ” fibout 
to take office was'to continue*to hold*it 
for twenty years* and the»party leased on 
his principles, reared by his policy, and < 
cemented by his exantple^ was to guide 
, the dpstinies of Englandrior a, aentury. 

Mr* Pitt’s education and training had 
been wholly different from those of Mr. 
Fpx,,and their characters* were quite ^s 
dissimilar. George Selwyn compared 
thefri to the two iyell*known apprentices 
whcfce careers have fcJt med the basis of 
fnany a contrast# * 

Chatham, altogether* at his b^st within 
the%doniestic circle, wou,^, spend m;yiy 
hours charmed and happy in the society 
1 ojF tne yomlg counsellor,’^ as te palled 
his boy.* ; At his father ’s*kn*ee Mr. Pitt 
practised thp* rcllmg periods, and’ exer- 
cised the .wonderful memory, that from 
the* day he, firsf within it* walls 

dominated the ’Htiuse of Commons. The 
Jofty patriots,^, Jtbe haughty disinter- 
estedness, and* the* indomitable courage 
of Chatham were, transmitted* to his $on. 
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His father’s fire Mr. Pitt ritever caught. 
•His manner was ever* cold and serene. 
To a* lofty imagination there is an in- 
describable charm in watching the first 
soaring of f youth, and in training its 
early flights. » Chatham delighted in 
these exercises, as his letters t<3 his son, 
*as well, as to . his* nephew, artiply show. 
His carefql pruning of the mind of Mr. 
Pitt was his great* legacy to his 'country. 
When hs fell back into his son’s, arms in 
t£e* House of 'Lords, on the occasipn ,of 
his* last speech within those walls, he 
typified, so to spdak* the.- ‘land he -was 
about to Lave, sflid unwittingly desig- 
nated the hand? to which }v; committed' 
that gre^t trust.' Such confidence, if 
indeed he felt if, was not misplaced ;* for 
Mr. Pitt possetsed all the t qualities then 
weeded* in the rukr'of Eftgland, and Jn 
the .founder oTa new/school of statesmen. 

His- personal, character \y as above re- 
proach or even suspicion. Gambling, 
after & short expd'ridhce', he Jiad quietly 
abandoned after noting’ itS fascinations. 
His namej'was never .cojjp'ed with that 
of any woman. Hicj virfue was a con- 
stant source of raillery .among the, young 
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Macaronis <5f Brooks* and of White’s. 
Rarer at that tirfte than these qualities 
was his perfect disinterestedness* with 
regard to money. Like Pericles hjr. 
Pitt was poor ; and, lil^e his t great pro- 
totype, his poverty neve* tempted him 
to accept a lucrative sinecure, nor was, 
he even sdspected of*a desire to profit 
financially by jhe high offices Vhich he 
held. • As Chancellor of the Exchequer 
his d«1$ appeared to him rigidly to 
guard the public purse from encroach- 
ment, and he was as close-fisted whfn 
his**own claitas were Considered as whbn 
tho?e of others were •concerned. Not 
the oldest a t>fL driest Treasury clerjc in 
these days coalq* be’ more conscientiously 
penurious with public fvt)d$. “Arsid 
the losses *of the Empire *the old corrupt 
practices had' flourished uftjhecked,” if 
thgy hacK not increased, binder the* in- 
dolent and easy-going Lord North. f 
“ Mr. *Pitt, with a vigorous hand, 
prtfhed the Juxufiatife of prodigality, and 
gsafted on the indent system the new 
maxims he hq£l learnt in # tHS school of 
Adam Smith.”* • T>fris view of Mr. Pitt’s 
financial administration, *in the words of 
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a Liberal Prime Kdinitter o*f later days, 
•justifies his claim to be the first of 
English statesmen <yl»o made Retrench- 
ment as it is uhderstood by us now^ i 
cardinal point of his policy. Mr. Pitt's 
perfect education had made him familiar 
.with the writings of Adam Smith. Per- 
haps atone among* the members of the 
House df .Comlnons elected in 1784 he 
was imbued with the commercial doc- 
trines of the founder of Free Trad/;, .which 
lja<j been given to the world, by the 
publication of the Wealth of Nations , 
JeS'j than ten yel'rs *bef«fe Mr. ’’Pitt 
entered Pirliamefit. As a financier he 
remained, throughout his life, a disciple 
of Adam Smith. As* a' financier his 
reputation .stood as 'high above those 
of his contemporaries as Mr. Gladstone’s 
stand/* 'aboytf tho?e of hi£ * In, finaijre 
Mr. Pitt contemplated « wider.* changes, 
in f the direction of absolute commercial 
freedom, than have even now been 
attained. He desfttd* to abolish * all 
Custon? Duties whatever^’ and limit the 
public incfxm/; to ( internal taxation. In 
1792 he proposed ♦.his' Sinking Fund 
Scheme. It was the commencement of 
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a new era in fiflancS. Unfortunately 
the war which alrtiost immediately brokp 
out made all refprjn impossible, and 
postponed for half a century the realisa- 
tion of Mr. Pitt’S dreams. t * 

That Mr. Pit^ was a* peace Minister, 
and was drawn reluctantly into the great 
war r by.th& passions of his courgtrymen* 
and fry the real exigencies of the case, no 
one free Yrom prejudice has ever disputed. 

It Jias often seemed the cry«l /ate of 
Ministers really loving pfiace, or profess- 
ing to love it, to attract the clouds of war. 
As*, a war Minisjer,* although fiis (wn^ 


stafecy and courage aremot to Ije measured* 
Uy his unsuecess, Mr. Pitt cannot stand 
comparison with Chatham. % As a* war 
Minister he was theavilv weighed down ' 
by his financial* keenness.* ’Chatham pre- 
tended^ to knbw nothing oft finance. Hg 
was os£ejitatiousl^*lavishMn* war. Jt is 
the seCret df success. ^ Mr. Pitt: tried 


hard andL conscientiously to make cheap 


wars. Si\bsidifts • ./^jtealed to his Ex- 
chequer mind*. ’The amount of a sub- 
sidy could .bj estimated, # a^d its cost 
provided for ty aaticipation. It fitted 

well with the calculations so*dear to the 

• • 
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soul of a Chancellor of the * Exchequer ; 
whereas war, on a gteat scale, neces- 
sarily*opened incalculably the mouth of 
th& public purse. * Kir. Pitt’s preference 
wls natura|, and his eiample has been a 
temptatipn rather than f a warning to his 
successors. ‘ • 

* First, among English statdsmun *Mr,. 

, Pitt showed zeal for parliamentary re- ( 
form. 'One of his firA 'acts in >public 
life w^*fo endeavour to convince the 
House of Comfiions tfiat it v r as necessary 
to /enfranchise the great unrepresented 
{owns which had arisen irw,<he centra of 

* England. f As Prime Minister in iy 8 5 

he renewed his attempt, and the European* 
cataclysm^, alone 'prevented him from 
continuing his Jitruggte for reform. He 
had all the hatsed of revolution, and all 
the love for *reform,' so characteristic of 
the jJberal chfefs of 1 830. ; * ^ 

To Edmund I^yrke, as well as to Adam 
Smith, he owed a large fnental debt. He 
attempted to grapfpl^with Irish discon- 
tent, anil to draw Ireland- and Englaqd 
into closer Jiarmony. )VlJatcv^r opinion, 
may be held a'bout' tb« methods used, it 
is fatuous t6 deny that Mr. Pitt’s policy 
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was a great coifceptTon, based on the 
noblest principle, ^nd altogether in keep* 
ing with the opiniopj^nd ideas of Liberal 
statesmen who succeeded him. To, unite 
England and Ireland in one scheme of re- 
presentative government, *on a bpoad and 
generous *basis, and to combine with this 
ynion freedom from religious disabilities, 
i by admitting Catholics t» full pkizenship, 
was the 'great policy of Mr. Pitt.* It was 
defeat.ed*by the bigotry of English Pro- 
tqptaptism acting upon fhe narrow con- 
science of the King. In conjunction 
with his frkjid JVilberforce, Mr. Bitf’ 
corfceived and advocated another great* 
“measure, th^ Abolitioft of Slavery in 
British domimoAs, tvhich was Jpft to the 
Liberal party ultimately^ to accomplish. 
Under the tree's at Holwood this noble 
piece of wotft was first dismissed by the 
two frieijds, aijd t«he first* plans of, the 
campaign orgaaisecT. ^ • 

Another innovation made by Mr. Pitt, 
which has had d miri&d influence upon 
English public “life, was the infusion 
pnto the cjf, Lords jof*democratic 

blood. Up t<5 *th^*re*gn of George the 
Third, the House of Peers consisted of 
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less than half Its present numbers. 
Occasionally a new jfeer was created ; 
but h'e was general^ a member of some 
aristocratic family, and his peerage was n 
mere step ^n nobility/ Mr. Pitt con- 
ceived tlje plan of strengthening the hold 
of the hereditary house upon the country 
*by letting it. be* seen that fcvery “map 
carried potentially a coronet undqr his, 
hat. It*is difficult <to estimate the import- 
ance tp.the stability pf English institu- 
tions* in their present form, of the poyel 
practice which has more than doubled 
• this numbers of the^Hpusewsf Lords./ 

' Finally,,. Mr. Bitt, with the couto^e 
and haughty indifference /if youthfu? 
genius, byoke , away *fro‘m 'the trammels 
of pld political “ connections.” He would 
not stoop to traffic with boroughmongers 
paid political* patrons. In*’ the sejsion^of ' 
178,3 he stodd alont in, the Jiouse of 
Commons. Thf “raw ••boy” df four- 
and - twenty was Priifte Minister and 
Chancellor of th£' Exchequer, without 
a singL colleague of, 'thfi rank of, a 
Cabinet Minister to support, him in the; 
House of Commons^, ami with a large 
hostile majority* to fac,e. He suffered 
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defeat after ‘defesft, waiting patiently for 
the turn of the tide, which he felt quietly 
confident would c®p»e. What whs the 
tide for which he waited? It wgs the 
flow of popular opinion , , to which 
Chatham had s<j often appealed, upon 
which hfs son npw relief, and upon # 
which he *did not rtdy m vain. The 
General Election of 1 5*84 decided the, 
great ‘issue raised by this lad — -h boy in 
years., tjilt in intellectual training,. and in 
composure, and in dignity, more th^n # a 
match for the most experienced politicians. 
Fop the rentoindy < 3 F his life, with 
exception of the three *years djiring which* 
’he tolerated*, and patrbnised the effete 
administration bf *A(Idingtoi\ he was. 
Pritpe Minister. • During. tfce whol^ of 
his (jareei* to. Sis death *n 1806, he re- 
mained, the r^td ruler «of England. » 
.Jfducation and {raining^ had madp of 
him a ’reforjnev : a zealous advocate of 
Peace, of Retrenchment, of Reform. 
Fatality njade ^lifii a warrior. In 
the eyes of Ais ‘countrymen, and in the 
opinion cf*ttfc whole wgrl<& he* stood 
upright among* cajnging statesmen and 
topplijig thrones, as the .defender of the 
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integrity of Englahd, dnd of the liberties 
Europe ; but in his Jmuth — before the 
great Revolution by j$s reactionary waves 
had rpade war a necessity of self-defence., 
and conservatism a necessity of temporary 
security— Mr. 5 $t had l^id the foundations 
of the Liberal party, and had Struck the 
*keynote, of a cantul / of political progress. 

Few Epglish statesmen have .been, 
tested sfo severely as Mr. Pitt by the 
trials an«Ltemptations f incidental vp public 
life.* * None hkve stood thn test .more 
superbly well. To none is the debt of 
1 gratitude due from Englishmen, living' to- 
'day, so hea,vy. He exhibited to Eufope 
the spectacle of a‘ nation .reajiy to bear tKc 
most terrible hardships, &nd to make the 
mcjst heroic^acijifices, rcther than yield to 
the dominion, on connive at.the eppressive 
gchemes*, of an. ambit'ious rflilitary. tyrant, ' 
however fornflHable the one of however 
specious the oth«j*. His* character acted 
like a tonic upon that of his countrymen ; 
and the national hbJfc*\fas strengthened 
by contact with his £fnr 'will and in- 
domitable ^tiurage. , 1 L • * 

In 1 806, wfien dea*h caSne to him, the 
great struggle with Napoleon w^s un- 
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ended. He left his cdUntry, as he feared, 
among the breaktft-s. The pilot had gonp 
overboard, and th^ .storm was fa/ from 
weathered. In point of fact the <douds 
were about to lift. Three ^ears after- 
wards, Sir Arthur Wellesley coipmenced 
his imrmJrtal defence of Portugal ; and 
the fade of victory, for which Mr. Pitt 
had jo ardently longed, conymenced to 
flow from the* hVights of Torres* Vedras, 
and rapidly spreading over Fra/*ce itself, 
s^ept I'Japoleon from the Imperial thijoije 
of Europe. # 

Mr. Pitt’s»»olitjcal*rivaI soon followed' 
hin? to the grave. During hi« short spell 1 
V)T power Mr. F^dx fouftd himself in the 
humiliating positiofi o*f having to carry 
on .the policy which for .years he jjad 
denounced. ,He was unable »to make 
peace jvith . *Bonap&rte. The • mantle, 
however,* of Ms. Pkt fell ilpon shou^ers 
competent td wear it. • 

The Duke of Wellington’s personality 
towered oyer that dfthe politicians who 
hampered, though they could nott thwart, 
his dogged, pujJpofce,and patient strategy. 

After Watei*i®o, # 4ufing the thirty years 
of peafe that followed, tha threads dropped 
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by Mr. Pitt werd' slcfwly gathered up. 
Partly Mr. Canning, hfe friend and dis- 
ciple, ‘partly Lord. Grey, who “wrought 
in brave old age what youth had planned,” 
partly Sir Robert Peel, ‘yielding to reason 
based on Adam Smith’s doctrines, managed 
to carry out the schemes dear tor Mr. Pitt 
in the days when he was still free, tocon- 
template,rin a reforming spirit, domestic 
abuses. 1 * > 

The Liberal party, the outcome, of his 
political conceptions and of the immortal 
writings of Edmund Burke, began to take 
advantage of the rfew system of govern- 
ment which had sprung from that •ele- 
mentary type, invented by *rhe statesmen 
of Queen Anne ‘and developed by the 
statesmen of the Georges. 

The Press became a vast, far-reaching 
power, \rith wide-spreading* influence over 
opinion and tVents. jThe control exer- 
cised by the popular voice over the 
executive government \flas fast JbeLoming 
unquestioned. A" young Sovereign, •in- 
experienced but singiflarfy reasonable, 
seemed determined to tgiVe^frir play to 
the system of Cabinet Government 
initiated by Walpole, and since firmly 
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established. • Aided 1 Jy her marriage to 
a Prince, himself educated with consume 
mate care, and endojvgi with rare capacity 
^qd great prudence, she was enabjpd*to 
acquire statesmanlike qualities^ which have 
guided her Ministers, arfd the State over 
which she preside's, _ through days* perilous 
fo Monarchy and to co*Btitwt!onalgovern-' 
ment as established by Jinglijh custom. 
So tfijrt * whiltf ionstitution-morlgers in 
other ,la»ds have seen their pr^ects de- 
feated, and r,heir pet scht?mes destroyed, 
by passing gusts of popular passion ; 
her$, in Britain, as the people acquilecj- 
knowledge, and through knowledge 1 
pbwer, democratic government has been 
grafted "on to the 6ld* aristocratic stock, 
wit^unpremeditatcd but supreme senge ; 
and the form, of goverrynent has been 
moufded, by, ‘#hose primarily responsible., 
into a shape suifabls to tL» growing, re- 
quirements of tj?.e ’nation, and to th* wider 
needs of tfre Victorian Empire. This has 
been the work of thd nineteenth century, 
which opened fqr England with the 
accession tq^pcAvef pf Mr. Pi^t in *1783, 
and with the «outj3feik oT the French 
Revolution in 1789. 
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In 1885, when the agricultural classes 
•yere first admitted to the Franchise, the 
twentieth century be said to have 
commenced. Possibly the work of the 
Liberal pa$y, as kno\(rn to us, is at an 
end. 'I^he teaching of ^dam Smith and 
of Burke may have had its diy. New 
conditions may require a reconsideration 
.of principles both commercial and ad- 
ministrative, which our ‘grandfatne-s be- 
lieved Jo Jbe essential and vital to .every 
fgriji* of government. Lo«d Beacons- 
field’s aphorism, Sanitas sanitatum omnia 
yiiitas, may possibly co< er the new 
'combinations and new ideas of -the 
coming century;' for he possessed the 
curious gift of^ prophecy' peculiar to his 
raqp. Undoubtedly the social ferment 
is great' at the present time. The 
patient labouring glasses have become, 
undpr the influences cf education, articu- 
late and restless.,, They have obtained a 
share of political ppwer, and they show 
signs of using it. s Properly used,- it 
should increase the sun} of human happi- 
ness. * Thu new wide ^wiil. probably, 
require new bottles. The break up of 
the Liberal party in 18$ 6 may prgve, in 
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spite of spa&nodit revivals, to be as final 
as the fall of the Whigs in 1783. Whew 
new combinations c£|»e to be formed, and 
new principles applied ®to government it 
will be interesting to note t]ie fitness of 
the Cabinet and parliamentary system 
still in dse for t^ie new conditions of^ 
things. • 'Vhe constitutional customs of 
our /athers have hithifrto 4**oved so. 
elastic* and tTie* habits of Englishmen 
incline # 3 t> happily # to precedent* and to 
Iqng-establi^hed usage, # that while* yje 
must expect new developments jmd 
necessary ch*#ige^ \?e may confideiitly 1 
hoj*e that the chain# which binds the** 
England of •to-day to ‘the England of 
our ancestors ^/i!l rSmam unbroken. 




ap!>pnd1x 
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NOTE # 

i i 

I485 = fear,tle of Bosworth Field — En<^ of Civil 

# ’Wars. • , ' ‘ 

*• 

Rule of the Tudors. 

* *» * - 

i 58J = Spanish Armada — ^England freed fronS 

foreign interfcrcncs. 

• * » 4 * 

Rule of tfye Stuarts. 

* 1688 — Revolutiop/^-Religious ^ntl political liberty 

Cr.tabliSbed. 

• • 

„ „ Ruf#e oftho* Wltfgs. 

1 « s - % 

1784— Mr. # Hitt’s Government — New ideas: 

Retrench ia*iit^ ^Reform ; Frcp Trade. 

* . • 

• Rule of the Liberal party. 

1 886 = ]jjeak-up *>£ t^ Liberals. New com- 
binations and ideas. * Labour Problems. 

* * ^ 

Sanitas yinitatum o?nnih sanitas ^ 
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SCHEMES OF READING (No. 1). 

• Seeley’s Expansion of England, 

, * I * I « * 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 0 Gordon’s Letters from 

* r Central Africa and 


f 1 

Khartoum Journals. 

1 

f Mahan’s Infucnce ttf Sea * 

Power in History. • ^ | 

Kipling*.-; Soldiers Three. 

* * 

, 1 c « 4 

Kingsley’s Westward llo ! | 

1 R fe of Jol n Lawrence* 

1 

Lord Dyn*!(}n. lid’s 

Autoh/ofraphy of a Seai\in. 0 

t * 1 

l« 

Kaye’s History of the 
Indian Mutiny, vols. 
i. J an<l ii. * > 

t [ 

♦.Froftdc’s Oceana. I 

/ 1 f 

Kigglakc’s Crimen vols. 

4 i. and v. \ 

1 * 

Portal’s Mission I Ahyssin 'Ki. 

* * !< ... 

1 ’ 

Hooper’s Waterloo. * , 1 
♦ £ 

*’ \ 

, if... 

Johnstone’s Kilimanjaro. \ 

* 

Dilke’s Greater Britaitf! 

■ . • 

. . . 1 

Life of William Napier. 

Macaula^ ’s Essays on 
►Cjive and Warren 
Hastmjp* + 

* r« . * , \ , • • 

* Parker’^ Imperial Federation. 


This scheme of reading is based * 11 Professor Seeley’s book 
as a hit motif which m^V)c said to run through the 
whole of «‘t. The enterprise, cfuirage, endurance, and* sea- 
sacrifice of^Englishmen — qualities cfUnvkiing the race, and at 
the foundation yf Empire — are djscovgred in these volumes. 
The suggestion^ mav be thought* fan^fuW^d some of thf 
books trivial j but I hold Lo book*t£ be trivia^ which has 
moved men to Uars or stirred aNA.ble impulse. 

The main difficulty ^ias been to choose books which avoid 
much detail, Vnd yet convey clearly the lesson which Pro- 
fessor Seeley has elevf>t!d into a principle 
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SCHEMES Ofc READING (No.^z). 

Bagehot’s English Constitution . 


Disraeli’s Sybil. 


t 1 % 

# Dunckley’^ Lo hi Melbourne T 

• ' l“ ~ 

C. Bronx’s Shi 1 1cy. 


R/isebery’s Pitt. • 


Angiography cf Sfa7burnc.% 


*Macaulay%tw o E$nys *n 
Chatham. • 

. I ' * 77 

Sir Cornevv.ill I^*is’ 
Adqjinistt ^*: n n of^lrcat 
Britain. * # 


Thursfield’s /V<7. 


r* # George Elion’s Ftr/w 7/<?/r. 


Disraeli’s />;/<■ of Lord 
G. Bcntim k. 


1 • . 

Morley’s BuMc . j 


# I \ # 

Lord Waldegrave’s Joum 


♦ 1 

Morley’s Walpole. 


1 ^ 

fLbrd Wervey’s Memoirs. 


~ 9 * 

•Hfens f>c £ir n:#if is Mt *Bagehot’s unique little^boo&. 

The no \ els by*Dist*eli, C. Brot>* and George Liiot certain 
true ;i4jyj invaluable pictn-Pes of England at important moments 
while tlTe modern ConsUtut^r^, was making. It has been 
Suggested to ne on hifF^authority that Alton Aocke should 
be substituted for f. Ux Holt j but, after careful ^nsideration, 
I ffdherc to George Fjiot’s* novel. j 

, Very interest^ a*d instant Menjoiis’Vve beiAi omitted 
owing t«^»heir length % m«l to'tlfe amount of knowledge pre- 
suppose^^they are to be A&gcther apprecUted. 

These # two schemes do not aim .< being exhaustive j but 
it is hoped that they may prove interesting to young 
readers. 
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